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and Professor of Comparative Anatomy and Ani- 


mal Physiviogy in the University of LonJon. 
LECTURE II. 

ON THE OBJECTS OF COMPARATIVE 
ANATOMY, AND ITS APPLICATIONS TU 
OTHER BRANCHES OF KNOWLEDGE. 
GentTLemEN,—Having now given you 

a general outline of the rise and progress 

of this department of knowledge, I pro- 

pose, during the present hour, to direct 





your attention to some of the more imme- ! 


diate objects and applications of compa- 
rative anatomy. These I shall illustrate 
by the specimens which are now before us. 

The object of this study is to make us 
acquainted with the internal mechanism 
of all kinds of animals. Nothing can be 
more gratifying to a curious and inqui- 
sitive mind, than to become acquainted 
with the internal structure of those beings, 
with the forms and movements of which 
we are sO conversant, and are forced to 
become so familiar by continual observa- 
tion. The mind, indeed, is invohmtarily 
excited to this inquiry, by a natural desire 
to discover the causes of all the pheno- 
mena of nature. We do not rest satisfied 
with contemplating the movements of the 
various animals, but feel instinctively im- 
pelled to trace the connexion which may 
he discovered to exist between those move- 
ments and the internal structure. 


No, 529, 





When we examine the internal mecha- 
nism of animals throughout the whole of 
the divisions of a class, we are struck 
with the similarity of the general plan 
upon which they have been constructed 
in all their apparatus for self-preservation, 
and the continuance of the race. By com- 
paring the organization of one class with 
that of another belonging to the same 
great subkingdom, we perceive ouly slight 
modifications of the same plan; and by 
continuing the comparisons, and extend- 
jing them through all the great divisions 
| of the animal kingdom, from the highest 
| to the lowest, we observe the gradual dis- 
/appearance of whole systems of organs, 
| but in those which remain we distinctly 
| perceive the rudiments of the same plan 
| of formation. 
| The osseous system, particularly in the 
| lower forms of animals, is remarkable for 
| its inconstancy and its variety. The mus- 
cular and the nervous systems are nearly 

simultaneous in their origin, and in the 
| march of their development in the great 
body of the animal kingdom. The vas- 
cular and the respiratory systems are gra- 
dually simplified and lost as we descend, 
and the digestive organs are those which 
can be traced through all varieties /of 
animal existence. The beautiful investi- 
gations aud discoveries of modern bota- 
nists have shown a like simplicity and 
junity of plan to pervade the vegetable 
| kingdom, and have pointed out a striking 
similarity in the phenomena presented, by 
both kingdoms of organised bodies during 
| the earlier stages of their development. 
|So that we begin to discover the opera- 
| tion of the same simple and uniform laws 
| throughout all organised nature, from the 
| first development of the lowest vegetable 
form to the lord of the creation. 

In studying the organs of support, or 
| the skeletons of the various forms of ani- 
‘mals, we not only examine the composi- 
tion of the various earthy substances 
which tend to form the solid framework 
of the body, which gives support, form, 
and protection, to the general mass, and 
to all the soft parts, but we examine the 
— analogies which exist between the differe 
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ent conditions of the skeleton in the vari- | protect 


ous classes of inferior animals, and the 
conditions presented by that system in same earth which we find so extensively 
spread over the surface of this 


our own y during the successive stages A — —* 
whole chains of mountains 


of its development. The same earthy ma- 
terials are not employed to consolidate the 
skeleton in all forms of animals. 
lowest tribes of animals, we observe the | 
same earths employed to give form and 
stability to the mass which are so abun- | 
dantly secreted by the vegetable king- 
dom—silica and lime. Innumerable ani- 


In the |i 


formin, 

form of limestone. So that, without found- 
ing any s ions on the fact, we find 
the lowest forms of animals busied in pre- 
cipitating by their vital powers, to 
their solid framework, principally silica 
and carbonate of lime, which are common 
ingredients in the solid crust of the earth. 





mals which secrete no earthy matter,} As we rise, however, through the verte- 
exude an adhesive albuminous substance | brated animals to man, we find the phos- 
from their surface, which, by agglutinating | phate of lime to increase in quantity, as a 
extraneous particles, forms tubes to pro- | consolidating material of the skeleton. It 
tect their body. Those spongy poripherous | is curious to observe the different condi- 
animals which appear so soft and downy, | tions presented by this internal articulated 
and hold almosta doubtful place between the | skeleton, which is so characteristic of that 
vegetable and the animal kingdoms, have | great division of the animal kingdom to 
their skeleton consolidated neither by the | which man belongs. We observe that in 
phosphate, the carbonate, nor the oxalate | the lowest fishes the skeleton is of a soft, 
of lime, but by the hardest and least solu- | transparent, cartilagmous texture ; that in 
ble, thengh thc most abundant of earths, that class it gradually becomes more and 


silica, Their skeleton, like the embryo | more consolidated by the deposition of the 
condition of the skeleton in ine highest) phosphate of lime, in fibres or spicula, 
animals and man himself, is composed of| which is greater in proportion in the 





extremely minute detached spicula dif- 
fused through a firmer cartilaginous tia- 
sue which permeates all parts of the body. 
These spicula, which are here siliceous, 
serve, by their grouping into fasciculi, 
and these fasciculi into continuous fila- 
ments, to give form to all the internal 
passages, and the whole outward form of 
the body. Some of these animals, how- 
ever, we shall find have their skeleton 
composed of minute detached spicula of 
the carbonate of lime, and others spicula 
of a horny texture. Those of the car- 
bonate of lime occur also abundantly dif- 
fused through the fleshy substance of zoo- 
phytes or polypipherous animals, as in the 
fleshy crust of this gorgonia, and in the 
substance of this lobularia. But the great 
mass of the skeleton in these various 
forms of corals, and in the radiated classes 
of animals 
carbonate of lime, with a small portion of 
the phosphate. The phosphate, however, 
occurs in r proportion in the articu- 
lated classes in the radiated, though 
accompanied by the same carbonate, In 
insects, indeed, we find the woody sub- 
stance termed by the French chemists 
chitine, which composes nearly the whole 
mass of their elytra, and of the rings and 
tubular sheaths which encompass their 
soft to be consolidated only by the 
phosphate of lime, thus presenting another 
affinity to the vertebrated classes of ani- 
mals. In the massive exterior, testaceous 
permanent coverings of the molluscous 





classes of animals, and in the more deli- 
cate interngl lamine which sometimes 


osseous fishes; that its quantity is still 
greater in the amphibia, and greater again 
It is in very large propor- 
light 
irds : 


in the reptiles. 
tion in the dense skeletons (though 
and com in their texture) of 
and in the massive skeleton of quadrupeds 
it enters as a very abundant ingredient. 

It is interesting to the student of ana- 
tomy to trace the resemblance which can 
thus be seen between these conditions of 
the skeleton, as prominent forms, and the 
conditions of the human skeleton, becom- 
ing gradually consolidated from the foetal 
state upwards, to the adult condition. It 
is, as you all know, at first a homogeneous, 
soft, gelatinous mass. As it becomes con- 
solidated, this gelatinous mass assumes a 
firmer texture. Phosphate of lime becomes 
deposited in its interior at fixed and deter- 
minate points, constituting the centres of 


nerally, is composed of the| ossification 


Now these centres of ossification consti- 
tute, with the comparative anatomist, for 
the most part so many distinct bones or 
elements of the skeleton, which in the 
cold-blooded classes never unite. This is 
important to the comparative anatomist in 
deciphering the complex structure of the 
heads of fishes and o} tiles, where the 
centres of ossification unite. The 
young anatomist, directing his attention 
to the osteology of the head of the cold- 
blooded classes of animals, would be per- 
plexed by the multiplicity of bones which 
present themselves, were he not aware 
that there is a remarkable co 
between the separate bones which com- 
pose the heads of those cold-blooded ani» 
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ari extinct salamander has been ascribed 


head in the hot-blooded classes and in man, | to a giant of our species. 


and thus we perceive the plan is every- 
where the same. 

When, however, we consider the skele- 
tons of animals in another nt of view 


There is a reason for every variety in 
the form and position of the skeleton of 
animals. It is generally placed as a solid 
Shield on the surface of invertebrated 


in relation to the remains which are found ; animals from the imperfect development 


in the interiur of the earth (the only rem- 
nants left us of vast tribes of beings that 
once existed on the surface of the earth), 
we find that the study of the recent ani- 


mals is of great importance as a key to the ; 


deciphering of those remains. By becom- 
ing acquainted with the changes which the 
shells of the molluscous animals, as of the 
cyprea, the pterocera, strombus, and many 
others, undergo during their development, 
we see that forms the most dissimilar have 
yet belonged to the same animal, and that 
this diversity of form is produced by cer- 
tain changes which take place at their 
free margins in the adult state. And were 
the geologist or the conchologist not aware 
of those changes, he might be induced to 
consider those various forms of the cover- 
ings of the same molluscous animals, as 
not only belonging to different species, but 
even to entirely different genera, of ani- 
mals. 

In considering the important theories 
which are founded by the geologist on the 
identity of fossil remains in strata of dif- 
ferent cras or of remote latitudes, we find 
the importance of attending to these mi- 
nutie of the skeleton. Comparative ana- 
tomy and geology owe much to the re- 
searches of our countrymen into the re- 
mains of the reptiles which are found iu 
the older secondary rocks. The inves- 
tigations of those individuals have pointed 
out not only forms with which we were 
previously entirely unacquainted,—forms 
which present combinations of organs no 
longer found united in any existing race of 
animals, but they have pointed out many 
connecting links which appear to be want- 
ing in the chain of existing beings. We 
are all familiar with the interesting facts 
which have been discovered regarding the 
ancient zoology of Europe, and particu 
larly of our own country. By carefully 
investigating the bones found in diluvial 
caves, it has been shown that numerous 
large quadrupeds, now confined to warmer 
parts of the globe, abounded in the forests 
of our own latitudes. 

A more careful study of comparative 
osteology has corrected many of the er- 
roneous views entertained by the older 
naturalists. The bones of the elephant 
have been mistaken for those of antedi- 
lavian giants. The ribs of large tortoises, 
with their serrated sutures, have been mis- 
taken for bre org of enormous human 
skulls, and even the vertebral column of 





| of their —* ous system, and their organs 
of the s@nses. From the imperfect de- 
velopment of these, they are unable to 
protect themselves by means of the delicate 
organs of relation, which are so highly de- 
veloped in the more elevated forms of the 
vertebrated animals. The exterior shells 
constitute a shield by which they are pro- 
tected from external injuries, and are en- 
abled to fulfil the purpose, for a limited 
time, for which they were formed. They 
are without that high development of the 
intellectual organs, and of the organs of 
the senses, which form the protection of 
the vertebrated classes. The high de- 
velopment of the brain, of the spino- 
cerebral axis, of the nervous system, of 
the organs of the senses, and of the skin, 
in the highest forms of the vertebrated 
classes, form so intimate a connexion be- 
tween them and surrounding nature, that 
they are made aware of dangers before 
they approach. Their solid framework is, 
therefore, enclosed within the body, and 
the softer organs which move it are placed 
on the exterior. Their shield does not 
consist of shells to cover them like the in- 
ferior tribes, but of those delicate organs 
by which their relations are rendered so 
intimate with surrounding nature. 

When we examine the skeleton of the 
lowest forms of the vertebrated animals, 
we see that the texture is of a coarse and 
fibrous structure ; that the fibres are more 
and more separated as we descend in the 
vertebrated classes, that the fibrous tex- 
ture is thus visible and coarse in fishes, in 
reptiles, and even in the lowest of the 
mammalia—the cetaceous animals; that, 
as we ascend, the texture becomes more 
and more compact, more dense, the fibres 
more nearly approximated, the texture 
more compact and homogeneous. This is 
dependent chiefly upon the extent of re- 
spiration, the higher degree of develop- 
ment, and the higher degree of tempera- 
ture of the body. 

It is beautiful to observe the perfect 
adaptation of the forms of the skeleton, 
and of its condition, to the particular cir- 
cumstances of each tribe of animals. In 
fishes it consists chiefly of an elastic ver- 
tebral column to strike the dense medium 
in which they swim. In serpents, it con- 
sists of a chain of small but strong bones, 
to give mobility and strength for their 
creeping and Sas movements. It 
forms a strong arched covering in the tor- 
K2 
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toise, exposed to the trampling of the{which in the highest forms of animals 
large herbivorous , and a flat/serve to connect the bones together, to 
covering in the turtle, to cut more easily | limit the extent, and direct the motions of 
the liquid element in which it resides. Its| parts, serve in the lowest forms of animals, 
general form in the existing and extinct not only this purpose, but by their pro- 
loricated saurian reptiles, the tadpoles of perty of elasticity they contribute to the 
amphibia, and the cetaceous mammalia, | motions of respiration and of the body. In 
which, like fishes, inhabit a liquidelement, the conchipherous animals those organs 
is singularly approximated to that of fishes| serve to open the valves, and thus permit 
without deviating from the fundamental the water to enter for respiration, or impel 
lans peculiar to each of these classes.| the animal backwards. 


ndeed the plan of the structure of every) 
part is preserved with remarkable con-| 
stancy amidst all the varieties of its out- 
ward form. We easily recognise the ele- 
ments of the human hand in the solid foot 
of the zebra, the pillars of the elephant, 
the burrowing instrument of the mole, the 
wing of the bat or the bird, and in the fin 
of the whale, the turtle, or the fish. 

The fibrous texture of the skeleton 
which is so loose in fishes and reptiles, 
and in the gigantic cetacea, and in the 
early condition of the skeleton of man, 
and of the animals which come nearest to 
him, arrives at its maximum of density in 
the class of birds, where the bones are air- 
tubes communicating with the lungs, and 
serve, during their rapid descent upon 
their prey, a3 condensing syringes for the 
atmospheric air, with which their bodies 
are filled like a balloon. This great de- 
velopment of the respiratory system ex- 
tends not merely through the lungs, but 
through the cells of the abdomen, through 
the cells in the surface of the trunk, in 
the neck, under the axilla, and even into 
the cavities of the bones, so that the blood 
oftheir systemic vessels is aerated by the 
atmosphere as well as the blood of their 
pulmonary arteries. This is an import- 
ant part of the organization of that class, 
and it is beautifully connected with all their 
living habits and functions. It develops 
their hair to feathers for motion. It gives 


The study of the muscular apparatus of 
animals, the active organs by which they 
' are moved to and fro on the earth, and by 

which every internal and external move- 

/ment of their body is effected, is not less 
| interesting to the anatomist and physio- 
| logist, than it isto the natural philosopher, 
the statuary, and the painter. An ac- 
| quaintance with this system affords a key 
to the most striking and apparently inex- 
plicable phenomena and living habits of 
animals—as the flight of insects, reptiles, 
birds, and many quadrupeds, and even 
fishes through the liquid air; the feats of 
strength displayed by many animals in 
bounding over the surface of the earth; 
| or the immense velocity with which many 
marine animals plough the dense abyss 
through which they move. The statuary 
jand the painter, and all who study philo- 
jsophically the true characters of living 
‘animals, and the shades and varieties of 
expression presented by animated nature, 
must be interested in all that relates to 
their muscular system, or those active 
organs by which all the motions of the 
body are eifected. Indeed, without an 
acquaintance with the organs that are 
called into play in the various motions of 
|the body, neither the painter nor the 
statuary can give animation, life, or vigour 
jof expression, to his representations of 
| living nature. 


a high temperature to their blood, whichis| It is, we observe, illustrated in many of 
mecessary for incubating theegg. It gives the productions of the fine arts, where the 
vigour of contraction to their muscular artist has been restrained in his represen- 
system, which enables them to remain long tations by his want of knowledge of the 
upon the wing, to repeat often the most muscular system, which would be called 
violent muscular exertions, to pass over into action in the violent motions of the 
vast tracks of the globe, over mountains, animals represented. Seme are forced to 
and kingdoms, and the ocean. This they keep the mouths of animals closed from 
are forced to do in quest of food, and from their being unable to represent, not only 
the changes of the seasons. So, when we the form of the teeth, but the muscles 
examine the peculiarities of the skeleton’ which would be called into action in re- 
im every other tribe of animals, we find presenting them in a state of nature. The 
that those peculiarities have an immediate’ posture of the body has not that play of 
relation to the circumstances in which | lively motion which we observe in the 
those animals are placed by nature. ‘various tribes of animals, because the 

The study of the organs of connexion in slightest motion of a member, or the re- 
animals by which the parts of the skele-| presentation of any living action, would 
ton, when it is composed of several pieces, force the artist to display an acquaintance 
are held together, is not without interest. with the general disposition of the mus- 
We there perceive that the ligaments cles, and with the particular muscics which 
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are called into action in each motion of | zon, and others of the lowest cartilaginous 
the body. fishes. We shall see that we gradually 
To the natural philosopher the study of | arrive even at this simple condition of the 
the complex machinery by which all ani-| nervous system in fishes, by tracing it 
mal motions are effected, is replete with | through the radiated animals, where it is 
the most interesting problems. Borewu1, | disposed in the form of a circular filament. 
Mayo, and Bartuez, by examining the | We shall trace it through the articulated 
forms of the articulations of animals, and | class of animals, where, from the length- 
the size and attachments of the muscles, | ened form of the bodies of those animals, 
submitted to mathematical calculation the it assumes the form of two lengthened 
various motions they perform, and the cords connected before and behind. We 
forces they exert in standing, walking, | shall trace those abdominal filaments gra- 
running, leaping, flying, and swimming. | dually developing ganglia in their course, 
To the physiologist who studies human! and the concentratien of those ganglia at 
structure with a philosophic spirit, it is|those parts of the body from which im- 
interesting to trace the various conditions, | portant organs are to be developed. 
the forms, and the development of the; Thus we shall find in the highest of the 
muscular system in the inferior tribes of articulated animals, that the two simple 
animals. We observe it at first in the! nervous filaments of the entozoa, have 
form of a homogeneous pulp before it! ganglia developed upon them, at first dis- 
assumes the form of a fibrous mass. We posed at regular distances along their 
observe those fibres assuming more and) whole course, and that those ganglia gra- 
more definite forms until we arrive at that dually advance, approximate, and unite, at 
series of distinct fasciculi, which, from | that part of the body from which the ex- 
their constancy, regularity, and symmetry, | tremities of the body are developed; that 
in the highest’ forms of animals, have! the ganglia placed above the wsophagus— 
received distinct names. The muscular|the supra-cesophageal ganglia, or the so- 
system is exactly proportioned in the! named brain of those animals, become 
various tribes of animals, in its develop-| largely developed in them, corresponding 
ment, to the living habits of those animals. | with the high development of the organs 
If an animal is to fly through the air by | of the senses, as the compound eyes, the 
the motion of its arms, we find that the numerous antenne and palpi. We shall 
muscles destined for the motions, parti- | observe this concentrated form of the great 
cularly of the humerts, are largely deve- | centres of the nervous system more mark - 
loped. If it is destined to burrow in the ed in the molluscous classes, where it is 
earth, the muscles which are destined to | concentrated generally in the form of a 
move the hands are vigorous; and the| chain of ganglia around.the wsophagus. 
whole of the anterior extremities, to give} In the vertebrated classes, the various 
them greater vigour, are shortened. They | stages of the development of the nervous 
are thus extended in the bats and the} system are intimately connected with the 
birds, but are shortened in the moles and | condition of the rest of their organization, 
other burrowing quadrupeds. and with the kind of relations which they 
It is interesting to trace the gradual de- | require to have established with surround- 
velopment of the nervous system in the/ing nature. The great centres of the ner- 
anil kingdom,—to watch the first for-| vous system, the brain and the cerebellum 
mation of nervous fibres from the state of | in the class of fishes, correspond with the 
globules in which that system appears to embryo condition of that system in the 
he in its lowest condition,—to observe the | human body. The corpora quadrigemina, 
parts which are developed in the course of|for example, in the cold-blooded verte- 
those filaments of globules, or those ner-| brated classes, remain as undivided lobea, 
vous fibres,—to trace the connexion be-| containing cavities within them, as in the 
tween the gradual development of the|embryo state of our own corpora quadri- 
nervous system, and the general complex-|gemina. The hemispheres of the brain 
ness of the whole of the rest of the organi-| gradually become developed in every di- 
zation. rection,—upwards, laterally, backwards,— 
We shall never find the nervous system | from the class of fishes through the am- 
highly developed while the rest of the or-| phibia, the reptiles, the birds, and the 
ganization is in the lowest condition of] quadrupeds, till they acquire that extraor- 
simplicity; but the development of this|dinary development which you observe 
important system is more an index of the/}in man and in the animals which come 
general development of animals than any | nearest to him—a development by which 
other system of theireconomy. We shall} the cranial vertebre are dilated, so as to 
change entirely their appearance, and to 


trace the gradual development of the spi- 


no-cerebral axis in the vertebrated classes, 
from its simple condition in the petromy- 





render it difficult at first to trace the ana- 
logy which exists between those expanded 
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cranial vertebra, 
the rest of the column. gradually acquiring 

It interesting to trace the gradual their course, and the 
development of the organs of the senses; rials which they convey to 
to watch the succes additions of parts, the limpid contents in 
from the simplest form of those organs till animals, to the milky contents 
we arrive at their most complex form in | mammalia. 
the highest animals; to find the ear of/ We shall find that the vascular 
the crustaceous animals consist of a simple proceeds regularly in the march of 
vestibule, the internal solid parts added in| velopment, as we rise from the simple 
the cephalopoda, the semicircular canals | vessels of the polygastric animalcules, and 
added in fishes, the gradual develop- from the lowest articulated classes 
ment of the cochlea, and the tympanum wards, through the insects where the 
as we ascend through the cold-blooded dorsal vessel is formed, through the crus- 
animals, and to trace the gradual elabora- taceous animals where a distinct muscu- 
tion in all those internal parts, as well as lar cavity is formed, through the mollus- 
the addition and perfection of the external cous classes where an auricle is super- 
concha. Andso of all the other organs of added, through the reptiles where two 
the senses. | auricles are formed and the ventricle has 

The study of the digestive apparatus of become partially divided, to the hot- 
animals will occupy a considerable time, blooded animals where four distinct cavi- 
because it is a system which will lead us ties of the heart exist. There is a beau- 
to the lowest forms of known animals. | tiful analogy betwixt the various condi- 
We shall see the digestive apparatus from tions thus presented by the vascular sys- 
a simple sac without appendices, and with tem in the different grades of animals, 
only one orifice, becoming gradually more | and the conditions which it is known to 
lengthened and complex in its structure, | present during its development in the em- 
and developing from its parietes the va-|bryo and in the foetus of man. In the 
rious glandular apparatus which are to highest forms of hot-blooded animals, the 
assist in the digestion of the food. We vascular system consists at first solely of 
shall see that all glandular organs, what- | vessels, and those vessels contain, as in 
ever be the nature of the secretion they| the lowest animals, a colourless fluid. 
are to form, are tubes developed from the | These vessels form an aorta, which de- 
internal or from the external surface of|velops a ventricle, then an auricle; to 
the body. That the intestine develops the! this is superadded another auricle and 
pancreas and the liver, and the other another ventricle by the division of the 
glands that open into it ; that the surface | two original cavities. So that we pass 
of the skin develops glands which open | through the same stages of development 
upon its surface ; that, in fact, all the sys-| by tracing this vascular system through 
tems that enter into the composition of one of the highest animals, as we do in 
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animal bodies are successively developed 
from a primitive, simple, homogeneous, 
cellular tissue which at first composed the 
whole body. 

The gelatinous embryo of animals, like 
the albuminous vesicle of the ovum of a 
plant, or like the simplest animalcule, is 
at first composed of mere cellular tissue, 
which, becoming condensed on the sur- 
face, forms the integument or skin. The 
skin, by folding inwardly, forms a sto- 
mach, or by passing through the body 
forms an intestinal canal. The intestine, 
by lateral prolongations, forms czca, 
glands, or vessels, which by becoming 
deve] and isolated, form various in- 
dependent systems in the higher animals. 
Prolongations from the skin form cilia or 
brachia, or when they are directed in- 
wardly, they form lungs for respiration ; 
and even the organs of generation have a 
similar origiu from the external or the in- 
ternal surface, as all glandular organs. 

We shall trace the gradual development 


of the chyliferous vessels, from their sim 


tracing it through the great body of the 
animal kingdom. 

It is interesting to observe the forms 
assumed by the respiratory — — 
various tribes of animals, with rela to 
the media in which they live. At first 
the respiratory system is distributed gene- 
rally over the surface of the body. In pro- 
portion to the development of the vascu- 
lar system and the general organization, 
the respiratory system becomes limited to 
a particular part of the body, through 
which the circulating fluids may be con- 
veniently conveyed in their course through 
the body. We shall see the first form of 
the system to consist of cilia, or minute 
vibratile filaments disposed over the sur- 
face; whilst in the aquatic animals, it 
consists of gills, which are variously dis- 
posed, according to the organization and 
general form of the body. We shall trace 
the gradual development of those internal 
respiratory organs, by which the 
the birds, and the mammalia, are allowed 





80 extensive a surface for the distribution - 
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of their blood. We shall observe those | shall see that the various forms they pre- 
cavities gradually developed from the sent, exhibit the same phenomena of 
trachee ramified through all parts of the gradual development ;—that the fissipa- 
insect, becoming more defined in the rous generation of the simplest animals, 
arachnida,— forming a pulmonary sac|the gemmiparous generation of higher 
in many of the gasteropodes—iorming air-| forms, the oviparous generation, so com- 
bags in fishes communicating with the mon in the invertebrated classes, and even 
alimentary canal, and at length with the as high as the mammalia, and the vivi- 
mouth in fishes and amphibia. We shall $s generation so characteristic of the 
observe those sacs becoming more and {highest class, are but different stages of 
more complex by the formation of inter- ithe same great function. In watching the 
nal septa, till we arrive at the complex development of the embryo of the most 
we see in the hot-blooded ver- perfect animals through all the stages of 
tebrata. We shall trace the connexion its development, we discover that the 
which exists between the development of order in which the various organs are 
the respiratory system and the muscular | brought into being, corresponds nearly 
system, the correspondence with the de-/ with the order in which they are brought 
velopment of the nervous system, the or- | into existence, in ascending from the sim- 
gans of the senses, and all the more im-/plest to the highest classes. That the 
portant systems of the economy. simplest animals, like the simplest plants, 
After ining the various organs begin by a homogeneous pulp; and that 


r , in this are gradually formed all the various 
destined for the innumerable secretions systems by which the nutrition of the in- 


animals, the organs Which are prepare: dividual is effected, the relations with 
for the absorption and for the removal of | - - 

— . «., Surrounding nature are established, and 
the decayed materials of the body, we th — — he surface of th 
shall observe those systems to become | ¢ Face 1s continued on the surface of the 
more and more complete in proportion to , . b A 
the general development of the other a. —_ of er various objects 4 

‘stems of the economy. ighly illustrative of human anatomy an 
7 |physiology. They constitute the only 

In considering the tegumentary or-'correct and philosophic foundation for 
gans which cover and protect all the) zoological classification. The study of the 
more delicate organs, we shall perceive solid parts of animals is important to the 
that the forms which those systems pre- geologist. The contemplation of the va- 
sent, are intimately connected with the|rious machinery by which animals are 
living habits, and with the internal con-| enabled to continue their existence for a 
dition of the structure. The simplest) }imited period on this earth, is interesting 
forms of animals possess an integument, | alike to the philosopher and the naturalist. 
which consists merely of a more condensed |]t opens many new paths of inquiry to 
portion of the general cellular tissue of|the student of nature. It is intimately 





the body. A distinct cutis is at length 
formed, with a cuticle, and with appen- 
dices developed from its surface, in the 
form of hairs, scales, or other protecting 
0 Those external appendices have 
a beautiful relation to the whole condition 
of the animals. Thus the birds, organised 
to pass rapidly through strata of the at- 
mosphere of various degrees of tempera- 
ture—to plunge through those strata 
rapidly to pounce upon their prey, or to 
pass to distant latitudes on the surface of | 
the globe, and over mountain chains of 
high elevation and covered with perpetual 
snows—are protected with a dense downy 
covering, a very bad conductor of caloric, 
by which the warmth of the body beneath 
is protected from vicissitudes of tempe- 
rature in the surrounding medium. We 
shall see the various purposes to which 
those tegumentary organs are applied, 
sometimes serving as organs of defence, 
and sometimes as organs of offence. 

In the organs by which the races of 


animals are perpetuated on the earth, we 








connected with the duties of the legisla- 
tor in framing laws for the protection and 
extension of the animal productions of 
countries. It opens up to the contem- 
plative mind continual sources of pleasure 
and admiration, by pointing out proofs 
of wisdom and design in every form of 
animal organization. The profound study 
of these various objects is calculated to 
unfold the laws of vital movements, and to 
show that the phenomena of living beings 
are regulated by laws as definite as those 
which govern the vegetable kingdom or 
inorganic nature,—that the movements of 
animals form as much a part of the great 
system of nature as the movements of the 
celestial bodies, and that the whole con- 
stitutes one grand and harmonious system 
of the material world. 

Indeed in whatever light we view this 
study, it presents subjects of inquiry 
worthy of occupying a philosophic mind. 
The multiplicity and the endless variety of 
the objects about which it is conversant, 
agreeably exercise, while they improve our 
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mental powers, and their examination af- | 
fords a healthful employment to our fa- 
culties and senses. The facts which the | 
science presents to our contemplation, in- 
dependent of their practical utility in the 
anatomy and physiology of man, are cal- 
culated to awaken and engage the atten- 
tion, to interest and occupy the whole 
mind, to recall our thoughts from selfish 
or visionary pursuits, and to subdue the 
inordinate emotions and passions of our | 
nature. Such inquiries afford useful and | 
varied instruction, they constantly excite , 
feelings of admiration and delight, and 
they leave a satisfaction in the mind from 
their conclusions resting always on the 
solid basis of observation and experience. 
From the consciousness of the life, the 
feelings, and the varied instincts, which 
once animated all the objects of this study, 
our sympathy, which might be unmoved 
by the examination of an unorganised mi- { 
neral, is here constantly excited, the heart 
becomes interested, and the finest feelings 
of our nature are awakened and im- 


proved, 


Animals constitute a part of the great 
system of nature, and their phenomena are 
regulated by universal laws. The organs 
of animals form the links of a chain, and 
their functions form a continued circle of 
renovation and decay. The close con- 
nexion and the niutual dependence of all 
the phenomena they exhibit, lead our re-| 
flections and inquiries to follow always in| 
a connected train. The reasoning powers 
are thus constantly called into action, are 
strengthened by useful and varied ex-| 
ercise, and are suitably directed to the! 
discovery of truth. The themes of reflec- 
tion and the scenes of nature laid open to 
us by a philosophic survey of the structure | 
and the living phenomena of the animal 
kingdom, enrich the imagination with) 
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THE DISEASES OF THE SANGUINEOUS 
SYSTEM. 


General Remarks.— Of the Blood ; —its Func- 
tions ;—its “ Living Principle ;"—its Mor- 
bid Changes ;—its quantity in Man ;—its 
Sensible Qualities — Smell —Taste— Tem- 
perature.— Coagulation of the Blood ;—its 
Phenomena ;—Utility of Coagulation in 
Stopping Hemorrhage,—in uniting divided 
parts,—in the process of Reparation,—and 
in the Cure of Aneurysms.— Want of 
Coagulatory Power in the Blood,—some- 
times Hereditary,—fatal Cases. — Treat- 
ment.— Consistence of the Blood ;—Com- 
ponent Parts of the Blood,— Serum,— Red 
Globules, — Coagulated Lymph. — The 
Buffy Coat. 


Havine in the last discourse endea- 
voured to point out what appears to me to 
be the true principle or the basis for 
the classification of diseases, 1 propose 
now to take a general view of the diseases 
of cach of the systems or textures se- 
parately, dwelling more particularly on 
those affections which have commonly 
been treated of in systems of surgery. At 
the same time you must at once perceive 
how impracticable, indeed, I may say, 
absurd, it would be to presume to form 
anything like a classification of diseases of 
each of the systems which compose the 
body, and then to divide these into external 
and internal, or into those belonging to sur- 
gery and to physic. I have already re- 
marked, that no nosological writer has 
even attempted so unphilosophi task. 





pen ad and —— oe — we! | In none of their works is there to be found 
extend our knowledge an the mind any particular designations or marks by 
with wonder and admiration. And while which the one can be distinguished from 
these investigations extend our acquaint- the other. It is, in fact, not the science 
ance with nature and with the sources of but the practice of the profession of me- 
intellectual enjoyment around us, they |dicine which has been thus divided. In 
enlarge the boundaries of physical science, ithe early ages, medicine was not only 
and extend our views of that harmony | considered as one science, but it was prac- 
which pervades the universe. They exalt tised as one profession. At that period of 
our conception of the great Author of| history, learning was entirely confined to 
nature, by demonstrating his power, his the priests, but a time afterwards arrived 
goodness, and his infinite wisdom, in the | when the fathers of the church conceived 
minutest and most recondite parts of his | that it was inconsistent with their 
creation ; and they bring us nearer to him | pious duties to spill human blood, and 
by removing the veil from the most mys-! this led them to devolve the operations of 
terious of his operations in the material | surgery, few and unimportant as they 
world. were in those days, into the hands of 
others. Hence arose the division of me- 
dicine into physic and surgery. 


The class of diseases we now come to 





THE SANGUINEOUS SYSTEM. 


consider is that of the “ eous 
tem,” under which is included the va- 
rious diseases of the arteries, the veins, 
the heart, as well as of the blood which 
they contain. : 

In attempting to draw up anything like 
a comprehensive nosological table of dis- 
eases, it would be of more importance to 
determine on the arrangement of each of 
the classes than is required for the pre- 
sent purpose; and I have deemed it most 
expedient to commence with the “ san- 
guineous system,” not only because the 
diseases of the heart and bloodvessels are 
numerous and important, but because 
they form an essential integral part in the 
composition of the other systems in a, 
state of health, as well as exercise an in-| 
fluence in all their diseases. | 

But previous to considering the diseases 
of the vessels themselves, | propose to 
make some observations on the nature 


as we observe a chain of com- 
mencing from the. entrance of the food 
into the stomach,—the conversion of that 
food into chyle,—the mixture of the chyle 
with the blood,—and the life and growth 
of the various parts of the animal from 
that blood,—is it not as probable that the 
“living principle” is first developed in 
the blood as in any of the other consti- 
tuent parts of the animal? 

In order fully to comprehend the va- 
rious functions of the blood,—the morbid 
changes which it undergoes,— its influence 
in repairing injuries,-and the various 
modes and effects of removing it from the 
body for the cure of disease, it will be 
proper first to call your attention to its 
component parts, and the alterations in 
its qualities and proportions, all which 
form important indications in the diagno- 
sis of diseases. 

Dr. HenperpeNn remarked, that neither 


of the fluid which they contain, to point’ the blood nor the urine can afford criteria 
out its more remarkable diseased changes, | for the treatment of diseases. I need not 
and particularly to direct your attention! caution you against adopting such an un- 
to the different modes by which the blood philosophical opinion; and in proof of its 
is to be abstracted,—bloodletting being erroneous tendency, I may refer to the 
one of the most powerful and most ge-| subsequent works of Dr. Prout on the 
nerally employed curative means which | urine, wherein you will perceive how im- 
we possess in the treatment of diseases. |portant a comprehensive knowledge of 
Of the Blood. | the chemical qualities of that fluid is, in 

the diagnosis of the diseases, not only of 


The blood which is contained in the the urinary organs, but of the whole sys- 


heart, in the arteries, and in the veins, is tem; and I have no doubt that if an 
kept in a continual motion, called its cir-| equally philosophical and active mind 
culation. During this movement it under-| were employed in the analysis of the 
goes certain regular and constant changes | J/ood, much important information re- 
in a healthy animal. It receives new garding the morbid changes of that fluid, 
liquids prepared by the process of diges-| and the modes of remedying them, might 
tion, and by cutaneous absorption ; and it) be discovered. It has indeed been, of 


goes through certain changes in the lungs, 
where it is submitied to the action of the 
atmospheric air. 

It travels throughout the whole body, 
furnfShing to each organ certain materials 
whilst it is deprived of other parts by the 
various secretions. That the blood should 
have been considered as the life of the 
body need not be wondered at ; for if its 
passage to any part be destroyed, that part 
dies; and if beyond a certain quantity be 
extracted from the system, the death of 
the animal follows. The blood is not only 
necessary for the life, but for the growth of 
every part of the body; and when any 
organ suffers an injury, it is the blood 
which is immediately employed for its re- 
paration. 

It is not, therefore, surprising that the 
blood should have been supposed to pos- 
sess in itself a “living principle,” an 
opinion first advanced by the ingenious 
Hunrer. The principle of life we must 
suppose to begin in some one of the 





component parts of a living animal; and 


late, too much the custom to ridicule the 
humoral pathology; but this has not 
arisen from attentive investigations of 
disease. Ve Lreau published a memoir 
wherein he observes how much the hu- 
moral pathology has been neglected, but 
of what great importance it is to hecome 
acquainted with the morbid changes which 
take place in the blood; and to illustrate 
this remark, he details some cases, where- 
in puriform matter was found floating in, 
and mixed with, the general mass of 
blood throughout the different large ves- 
sels, both arteries and veins. In these 
cases, abscesses in great numbers, though 
unaccompanied by the usual characters of 
inflammation, were found in various parts 
of the body. 

It is extremely probable, that the quali- 
ties of the blood are considerably altered 
in many diseases, though such changes 
cannot always be detected. We observe, 
for example, a complete alteration in the 
serum in jaundice, and were it not for 
that change of colour, we should perhaps 





have no evittence that the blood was at all 
altered in that disease. 


Quantity of the Blood. 


With regard to the quantity in a man, 
about fifty pounds 


blood. 

There has not, however, been yet con- 
trived any mode of ascertaining the pre- 
cise quantity of blood in different people, 
and te is not at all improbable that the 
quantity may vary much in the same 
individual at different times ; neither is it 
at all certain, whether persons afflicted 
with diseases which are relieved by the 
abstraction of blood from the system, have 
had an undue quantity of that fluid. 

It is — considered, that, in pro- 
portion to the size of their body, young 
persons have a greater quantity of blood 
than adults, that adults have a greater 
quantity than the aged, and that fat peo- 
ple have also less blood than lean. 

That there is a great difference in the 
quantity of blood in different people would 
appear probable, from the circumstance, 
that if a succession of individuals be ob- 
served afflicted with a similar disease, and 
which requires the abstraction of blood 
for its cure, the quantity necessary to pro- 
duce the same effect, varies very much in 
every different instance, which may pro- 
bably depend on ‘differences in the quan- 
tity of the blood in each person. 


Sensible Qualities of the Blood. 


Fresh blood emits a peculiar animal 
smell, and a thin vapour rises from it, 
which is nearly as insipid as water. It 
is glutinous to the ‘ouch, slightly saline to 
the taste, and its specific gravity is rather 
more than that of water. 

The temperat: -e of the blood has not 
been found to vary much in different dis- 
eases, its natural heat having been found 
diminished a few degrees in the cold fit of 
ague, and increased during inflammatory 
fever, and it has also been observed that 
the arterial is warmer than the venous 


blood. 
Coagulation of the Blood. 


Coagulation is one of the most import- 
ant properties of the blood. Whenever 
blood is removed from its proper vessels, 
a of coagulation takes place, and 
this coagulation happens sooner or later, 
according to lar circumstances. 

Healthy blood coagulates in about three 
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Coagulation 
be | by cold. We observe it take 


| when the blood is received into a basin 

flat vessel, and it soonest 
the vessel be metallic. Blood, which 
kept at rest, coagulates more slowly than 
when it is stirred or agitated, and it co- 
agulates most quickly when drawn through 
a small orifice, and allowed to trickle 
dow. the arm. Strong action of the arte- 
rial system appears also to dispose the 
blood to coagulate slowly, whilst, when 
the vascular action is diminished, as in 
fainting, coagulation takes place more 
quietly; and hence the assistance nature 
derives from syncope, in plugging up the 
orifice of a bleeding mew 

The power of the blood to coagulate is 
essential for the performance of many 
important functions in the animal eco- 
nomy, whether in a state of health or dis- 
ease. Ist. It is this quality of the blood 
which arrests the bleeding from a wounded 
vessel. 2nd. Coagulation is the means 
of limiting spontaneous hemorrhages, by 
plugging up the open mouths from which 
the blood is poured out; 3rd. It serves to 
agglutinate the divided edges of wounded 
skin; 4th. It is important in the restora- 
tion of a lost part in forming a covering 
to prevent the contact of the external air 
on the newly-exposed surface; 5th. It 
forms a parenchyma or matrix for the 
passage of new vessels, for the restoration 
and regeneration of parts that have been 
destroyed, as in the process of granulation. 
6th. It is the power of coagulation which 
nature employs to prevent the bu g of 
an aneurysmal swelling ; and, lastly, it is 
equally useful in plugging up the canals 
of diseased veins, and in agglutinating 
their wounds. 

As regards spontaneous hemorrhage, it 
has been already observed, that this co- 
agulating power of the blood answers 
a very important purpose. There are 
many diseases wherein an effort is made 
by nature to relieve the general system, of 
a particular organ, of a superabundant 
quantity of blood, and there is little or no 
disposition made to arrest its progress, un- 
til considerable debility or syncope super- 
venes, which promotes the necessary co- 
agulation. And, moreover, when blood is 
lost by a wound, the diminution in the 
quantity of the blood, by retarding the 


ly 
or 
if 
is 


in| force of circulation, creates a power in 





that blood to coagulate more speedily, and 
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Hence is 
lesson of en- 


does take during ope- 
— — — 

before 

often be 


» which, | 


i prevent secondary hemor- 
rhage, ought to be secured by ligatures. 
The im ce of this property of co- 


agulation in the blood, is also exemplified | 


in repairing injured or lost parts of the 
body. When the skin, for instance, is 
divided, an adhesion of the cut edges takes 
place, and this adhesion is effected by a 
— coagulated blood being inter- 
posed ween the lips of the wound. 
Here the coagulated blood seems to act as 
a mere bond of union, and I may observe, 
as a general rule, that whenever you are 
thus able to keep the lips of a wound to- 
gether by the adhesive property of the 
blood alone, you will find it the most pre- 
ferable mode, and the best plaster. 


Hunter believed, that the coagulum | 


thus formed between the edges of a wound, 
possessed withinitself a power of generat- 


ing vessels, and thus became organised ;; 


but whether under the ordinary circum- 
stances of reparations, new vessels are 
formed in the midst of the coagulum, or 
whether they shoot into the coagulum 
from the adjacent surfaces, and are conti- 
nuations of thoze which have been divided, 
it is certain that vessels meet together and 


anastomose freely in the coagulum, which, | 


along with the nerves which are also sup- 
plied, ultimately constitute a complete or- 


ganization of what originally was a mass | 


of coagulated blood 

The power of the blood in coagulating 
for the purpose of the restoration of parts, 
is exemplified when a portion of the inte- 
gument is accidentally removed. In such 


a case, coagulated blood is first deposited | 


on the wounded surface, and coagulable 
lymph is then effused by the arteries be- 
tween the coagulum and the wounded sur- 
face, for the purpose of forming a matrix 
for granulations, the growth of which 
granulations and their subsequent cicatri- 
sation repairing the lost part. 


in the tumour, and the extent of this pros 
cess varies 


| completely filled up with a mass of coagu- 
lum, whilst in other cases the 

of the artery have derived comparatively 
‘little additional thickness. 

The coagulum, however, in aneurysmal 
| tumours, is not produced quickly, being, 
on the contrary, a very slow process, and 
consisting in the formation of one lamina 
upon another; thus fortifying the parie- 
tes of the tumour, so as to prevent its 
bursting. In cases where the cavity is 
completely filled, an absolute cure of the 
disease is accomplished, the diseased por- 
tion of the vessel being rendered no longer 
liable to rupture. There is, however, a 
difference to be observed between the co- 
agulum of an aneurysm and a common 
clot of blood, though the distinction has 
not been clearly pointed out by patholo- 
gists. But theobservations I have to make 
on this subject will be more appropriately 
introduced when considering the patho- 
logy of aneurysm. 


Want of Coagulating Power in the Blood. 


This quality of coagulation in the blood, 

which, as I have endeavoured to show, is 
| 80 powerful an agent in arresting hemor- 
| rhage as well as other restorative pro- 
cesses, has in some persons been found 
| wanting, and thus bleedings even from 
very small vessels have not been capable 
of being stopped, and the hemorrhage has 
in some instances even proved fatal. As 
few such cases are recorded in medical 
works, it may be expedient on this occa- 
sion to bring before you all the materials 
| I have been able to collect on this inter- 
esting subject, and mention those instances 
of this peculiarity of blood which have 
come more immediately within my own 
knowledge. 

Case.—A gentleman found on several 
occasions great difficulty, and it often re- 
quired many hours, before he could stop 
the bleeding occasioned by superficial 
scratches, such as he sometimes met with 
lin shaving. At last he accidentally re- 
|ceived a slight wound on one of his fin- 
| gers, and every effort to arrest the hemor- 


This power of coagulation in the blood | rhage failing, he expired. 


is also employed by nature for the cure of} Case——An interesting case which I 
aneurysm, one mode at least of spontane- } conceive to have been of the same descrip- 
ouscure, entirely depending on this process. | tion, is recorded by Mr. BLAGpeEN in the 
When an aneurysm is formed, the blood | eigth volume of the Transactions of the 
which fills the dilated part of the vessel, | Medical and Surgical Society, of a young 
or the proper aneurysmal tumour, does not | man, who, at different periods of his life, 
circulate either in the same direction or | experienced great difficulty in getting 
with the same velocity as in the natural | stopped the bleeding from any very slight 
condition of the vessel. The consequence| wound. At length he had a tooth extract- 
is, that a process of coagulation commences | ed, which was by so violent a he- 
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which neither to see the child. I tried come 
pore, the actual cary, nor a Om Seen bemptiehataterhentad 
on the carotid artery, could co » and produced a temporary, but no 
the patent ded week after the -| effect, so that the child lived five 


introduction of a t= = seton needle in | ral times in the day, and frequently re- 
the side was followed by a fatal hemor-' mained an hour or two with it, though I 
rhage. A gentleman who had an enlarged never failed in producing a temporary 
spleen, was advised to have a seton intro- | stoppage of the bleeding, it was renewed 
duced in the side, and this was done in the | almost as soon as I left the house. I in- 
usual manner by Sir Asti.xy Cooper. | cluded the whole of the bleeding surface in 
Alarmed by the quautity of blood oozing ‘a ligature, which for a short time stopped 
from the wound, I was sent for to see the hemorrhage, but ulceration very soon took 
patient in the evening of the same day. On| place, and a fresh bleeding occurred ; to 
withdrawing the cord, pressure carefully use the needle was now impossible, as ‘the 
applied with graduated compresses did not least puncture produced a bleeding almost 
avail, and the hemorrhage being so pro- as violent as that from the wound. I de- 
fuse as to make it appear probable that’ stroyed the surface by caustic, but the es- 
some vessel of considerable size had been char was soon thrown off, and the bleeding 
wounded, I thought it expedient to divide renewed; the child became very weak, and, 
that portion of integument between the as the bleeding occasionally occurred dur- 
two perforations of the seton needle. Hav- | ing sleep, was watched over very carefully ; 
ing done this, 1 then found that the blood but on one occasion, when upon the sup- 
issued from numerous orifices, and | se- position that he was asleep, he had not 
cured no less than nine vessels with liga-| been looked at by the nurse for half an 
tures. Biood continued, however, to ooze | hour, she found that a very slight bleed- 
from numberless small orifices over the | ing, not exceeding a teaspoonful, had 
whole surface of the wound, which every | taken place, and that the child was dead.” 
mode ot treatment usually employed failed; Casc. -A curious case came within my 
in —— and the patient died in a few low n observation, where this deficiency 
| in the coagulating power of the blood ap- 
= — Mr. Witson, in his work On! peared tobe hereditary. A family of which 
the Vascular System, mentions a case | there are several branches, all find a par- 
where a child died from the bleeding of a | ticular difficulty in stopping the hemor- 
small bite on the tongue. He states, “1)/ rhage from any very slight wound they 
once had an opportunity of inspecting the | may accidentally receive, and one of the 
hody of a young person in whom, during | brothers who had the common operation 
life, a very small degree of pressure on for fistula performed, died of a bleeding 
any part of the skin, used to produce tie | whic h was occasioned by the incision. 
appearance called black and blue to that} Case.—But by far the most interesting 
degree, that the nurse in dressing him,| case which has come within my know- 
although a very careful woman, frequently | ledge, and where there was not only a 
left the impression of her fingers on differ-| want of power in the blood to coagulate, 
ent parts of his body. I have frequently | but where that peculiar state of the san- 
seen the child with bruises of a livid co-| guineous fluid existed in many branches of 
loar, arising from falls, or even pressing | the same family, occurred in the practice 
against anything with the slightest force ;|of Mr. Warp, surgeon, at Ewell, and 1 
ifa pin happened to scratch him, a great} shall conclude this part of the subject by 
ditliculty occurred in stopping the bleed-| relating the circumstances as they were 
ing, and the application of a single leech | communicated by him to me :— 
was productive of so much danger from} “ The particular state of the boy's con- 
the continuance of the hemorrhage, that | stitution was manifested at two months 
the child’s life was nearly lost. The com-| old, when his arm was unusually bruised 
plexion of the child was fair, and the ap-| by a slight blow; and soon after this acci- 
pearance delicate, but not unhealthy ;/| dent, there was much difficulty in restrain- 
the pulse was full, but never hard, and ing the hemorrhage occasioned by a 
the functions of the viscera generally | superficial wound of the lip, and since 
seemed to go on as in other children.| then, whenever he has had a slight scratch. 
When between three and four years of} When he first came under my care, he had 
age, the child bit its tongue; there was received a superficial wound in the palm 
an impression of the teeth both on the| of the hand a few days previous, and ap- 
upper and lower surface, but not very| peared much exhausted from hemorrhage. 
deep; the bleeding from the wounds|I attempted to restrain it by pressure, 
continued for some hours, and having re-| oil of — —— strong 
sisted all attempts to stop it, I was re-|acetic acid; and after giving him some 
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he took the diluted 


very desperate, 

for the hemorrhage continued unabated 
for two days after I first saw him, I now 
of superacetate of lead with 

opium every three hours, when the he- 
morrhage soon abated, but whether from 
the effect of the medicine or not 1 was 
unable to determine. It appeared to me 
to have had considerable influence. I 
formed some idea of the extent of the 
hemorrhage by having the arm placed 
above a plate, when twelve ounces of blood 
was collected in as many hours. This 
blood was not at all coagulated, and I could 





only observe clots when the blood was 
suffered to collect in folded linen, and then 
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seemed to have more effect in 

the bleeding for a time than those which 
excite the artery itself to contract. Hence 
styptic applications have been employed, 
which act by producing a chemical change 
in the blood with which they are mixed, 
thereby forming a cake or cement, to sup- 
ply the place of a coagulum. 

Sir C. Scupamore has recommended 
with much confidence, in a-work entitled 
An Essay on the Blood, the application 
of a saturated solution of the sulphate of 
alum to arrest hemorrhage. This salt, by 
producing an immediate coagulation of the 
blood, has the effect of forming a coagulum 
at the mouth of a bleeding veasel, and, as 
will be afterwards more particularly ex- 
plained to you, thus accomplishes the first 


in very small quantities. The boy, after | step in arresting bleeding. He recom- 
this attack, was completely exsanguined, | mends that the alum solution be warm, in 
suffered excessively with all the symp-| which state it favours the coagulation, and 
toms of protracted hemorrhage, and it |this warm application is not to be con- 
was several months before he recovered. | sidered inconsistent with the application 

“ Since that time he has been under my | of cold to the parts in the immediate vici- 
care for a wound on the head, the hemor- | nity of the bleeding vessels, the effects of 
rhage from which was restrained with less! which in diminishing the action of the 
difficulty, because pressure could be more | vessels is well established. The alum 
effectually used, and at the same time I solution is to be applied either by com- 
applied the lunar caustic freely. The presses wet with it, moderately pressed on 
bandage remained for more than a week, the bleeding ; or it may be injected into a 
when an ulcer, having a very offensive bleeding cavity, such as the nose, uterus, 





smell, of about the size of a shilling, re-| 
mained. This went through the natural 
process of granulation, and certainly 
healed more rapidly than under common 
circumstances. At this time the boy is | 
well, and is in the eighth year of his age. | 

“ The circumstances connected with 
this boy’s family are equally remarkable. | 
His mother has a numerous offspring, and | 
a brother, who is twenty-two years old, is 
afflicted in a similar way, and is also an 
almost constant sufferer with rheumatic 
gout. He had five uncles and two aunts; 
all his uncles had the same hemorrhagic 
tendency, three died from a division of the | 
franum lingue, one from the extraction of 
a tooth, and the other had the same dis- 
ease, but died from some other cause! 

“The aunts had not that tendency in 
their persons; the one had three boys, 
two of whom are thus afflicted ; the other 
has two boys and two girls, both boys are 
afflicted in the same way. 

“From the above account, there can be 
no doubt of the hereditary nature of the 
disease; and it is a singular circumstance, 
that it is confined im this: family to the 
male branches.” 

The treatment of such cases becomes an 
object of interesting inquiry, and a suc- 
cessful analysis of the blood might perhaps 
teach us how to supply the want of this 
power of coagulation. These substances, 
which disposed the blood to coagulate, 





bladder, or rectum. 

Besides the cases to which I have al- 
luded, wherein the want of power of 
/coagulation in the blood seems to depend 
on peculiarity of constitution, and in 
| some instances on a hereditary taint, there 
are some other causes which produce 
deficiencies in the power of the blood to 
coagulate. 

In many diseases, where the solids are 
verging towards putrefaction, the dispo- 


sition of the blood to form a firm coagu- 


lum is much lessened, as in typhus fever 
and scurvy. In animals, too, that die 
suddenly from over exertion, the blood 
does not coagulate. Most of you may be 
aware of the difference in the blood of a 
hare which has been shot, and of one 
which has been run down by hounds; 
and in persons who are suddenly killed 
by lightning, or violent fits of passion, or 
that have been hanged, the blood does not 
coagulate. Alkalies, and common salt, 
entirely prevent the coagulation of the 
blood, whilst mineral acids promote that 
process. Is it on this principle that the 
internal use of mineral acids is so bene- 
ficial in hemorrhages? Can this effect of 
sea salt on the blood, account for the state 
of it in persons afflicted with sea scurvy ? 

it being well known that this complaint 
is the effect of eating salt provisions, and 
that the blood in such persons is unusually 
thin. We know that this complaint is 












Consistence of the Blood. 

The consistence of the blood is another 

wality which deserves your attention. 

lood, in inflammatory cases, is not onl 

longer in coagulating, but it is also muc 

thinner than natural, which thinness has 
been proved by Hewson to depend on the 
greater attenuation of the lymph. He as- 
serted that the blood is thinner, when in 
a state of inflammation, than in health, 
and this is apparent to the naked eye. 
The whole mass of inflamed blood, be- 
fore coagulation, is actually thinner than 
the serum of the same blood is, after 
coagulation has taken place, and the 
crassamentum or clot separated from it. 
Hence the disposition of arteries in an 
inflamed part to throw out lymph, may, 
more or less, depend on this change in 
the blood. Whilst blood is flowing into 
the basin, our eye enables us to form some 
notion of its consistence, but this is best 
ascertained by the time it requires to 
coagulate. A firm texture of blood has 
been generally considered as a mark of a 
strong action in the arteries, and as point- 
ing out the propriety of abstracting it, 
and, on the other hand, when its texture 
has been very loose, the utility of repeat- 
ing venesection has been consitlered ques- 
tionable. 

The Serum. 

Soon after coagulation, the mass of blood 
separates into two substances, the crassa- 
mentam and the serum. 

The serum, or watery part, exudes 


through the pores of the coagulam, whilst | i 
the latter, at the same time, contracts it- 
self, leaving the sides of the vessel con- 
ing its form. The 
coagulum, which contains the red colour, 
constitutes the crassamentum. 


bules, which peculiar has been 
attributed to an admixture of the chyle 
with the blood. This how- 


ever, has usually been met with in the 
serum of persons whose has been 
impaired, and who have subject to 
sickness and vomiting. Hewson sup- 
posed this change of colour to arise from 
absorbed fat, and states that all the per- 
sons in whom he found white serum were 
plethoric, and were relieved by blood- 
letting. If a person be bled soon after 
dinner, the serum appears milky. 

The serum is in greater quantity in 
what has been called sizy than in healthy 
blood, and the greater quantity which 
makes its appearance when examine 
a vessel containing such bi arises from 
the streng contraction of the fibrin forc- 
ing all the serum out of the clot. In such 
blood, the coagulum is remarkable in its 
shape; in place of having a smooth, plain 
surface, its edges are inverted, and it 
swims in a large quantity of serum, 
this peculiar form being denominated 
“ cu — 

When serum collects in a ral 

quantity, either into the ular texture, 

or into any of the serous cavities, as those 

of the pleura, pericardium, or peritoneum, 
i dropsy. 


The Red Globules. 
H supposed that the red i 
were an indication of — 


ing, no doubt, on the colour of the ; 
this is particularly remarkable in the pec- 
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of the of tha bend Gem tho meng tstnem, tell us the nature of the 
—* * it contains. disease! 
blood 


with a varicose 

in health of this individual was much im- 
the paired. During the operation it was ob- 
ence the variety served, that the blood eo it flowed from the 
in different i | arteries was much less red than that which 
differences in the | ; was lost by a young man whose leg was 
of the number of arteries and’ taken off on the same day. In fact, the 
inflamed part. When kept at venous blood appeared as if dissolved, of a 
blood in the arteries becomes of a | violet colour, or somewhat like that pro- 
eer ori duced by log-wood ; neither did it coagu- 

into cavities, if not exposed to the late like that of the young patient; it se- 


i 


—— air, also assumes a dark co- 
our. 

Although blood is usually dark in the 
veins, it is not so under all circumstances. 
For when a large orifice has been made in | 


—— a serous fluid, containing a 
clots very little coloured. 


The Coagulable Lymph. 
The coagulable lymph, gluten, or fibrin, 


a cutaneous vein, the blood which imme- is that part of the blood which, as has al- 
diately follows the withdrawal of the ready been mentioned, forms with the red 
lancet is black, but this is sometimes suc- globules the crassamentum or clot. 
ceeded by blood of a florid scarlet colour. When the crassamentum is deprived of 
The blood is also found of a florid its red globules, which may be readily 
colour in the veins of a part affected with done by allowing a small stream of water 
common inflammation, and if the bandage to pass upon it, and by squeezing out the 
used in phlebotomy has been kept some serum, what remains is the coagulable 
time on the arm, the blood which first lymph, in the form of a white, —_ 





flows from the orifice is very dark. 
In diseases obstructing respiration, the 


| elastic mass, having a fibrous ap 


even in some instances apparently = 


blood is likewise of a very dark colour.) into laminz. 


This is the case during a fit of asthma. In 


It is this ingredient of the blood which 
coagulation, 


diseases where the respiration is quick, a⸗ renders it susceptible of 


in phthisis, the blood is usually florid, and | 
indeed, i in inflammatory diseases generally, 
* blood is more florid than natural. 

red globules are not distributed, like 


in the size of 
the containing vessels. When much blood 
has been taken from the body, the red 


hence the paleness which 
for a long time after copious 


L SS 
ing matter in a diluted serum. 

are also observed in the colour 

of the external or cutaneous bloodvessels 

in many diseases, which informs us that 

changes must have taken place in the 

fluid. Observe the varieties 


in the eyes, and in the skin covering dis- 
eased parts. Observe the various changes 
of the kind of redness in the skin around 


different ulcers—changes which alone, in 





when removed from the living body, 
both in certain healthy and diseased 

cesses,—a change, whether we cal ie 
rapidity, its degree, or its various modifica- 
tions, which forms an important diagnostic 
character in particular diseases. Mr. Dow- 


-| LER, in his ingenious paper, observed, that 


when inflammation takes place accom- 
panied with effusion, the first substance 
that escapes is serum,—but if the inflam- 
matory action increases, then fibrin is 
effused, and the inflammation still increas- 
ing, pus is formed. 

While the blood is in a fluid state, the 
coagulable lymph cannot be separated from 
the serum, but in disease this separation 
often takes place. Hence coagulable 

mph is effused on the surfaces of in- 
he ed membranes, or into cavities, such 
as those of the pleura and peritoneum ; 
whilst in other diseases, the serum is se- 
parated 


dro} 
thes coagulable lymph is found in the 
greatest quantity in the blood of those af- 
flicted with inflammatory affections of the 
fibrous textures, particularly rheumatism. 
There is a very 
to be sometimes observed in the quantity 
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of the coagulable lymph in blood taken in| work On the Use and Abuse of Mercurial 
different from the same patent at Medicine, that blood drawn from the arm 
. In some of the most delicate and debilitated indi- 


one-half. The coagulable lymph of| exhibits the same wag Pace hy blood 


healthy blood is more firm than t of drawn from a person g under 
sizy blood. pleurisy. 

The Buffy Coat. Having now concluded the observations 

I purposed to make on the qualities, com- 


Whilst the blood is coagulating, the ponent parts, and more remarkable dis- 
of coagulation takes place in eased changes, of the sanguineous fluid ; 
healthy blood so quickly, that the red jin the subsequent lecture I will endea- 
globules are diffused throughout the whole your to point out the effects of abstracting 
of the crassamentum. But this is not the | blood from the system in the various forms 
case in many diseases wherein the coagu-|of disease, and of the different modes by 
lation occurring more slowly, the red | which it is to be accomplished. 
globules, being from their greater specific, 
vity separated —* rad —* = 
» found disentan at the bot- 
Cae ake vecal. In skine ‘cases the, ALDERSGATE-STREET DISPENSARY. 
coagulation takes place before the red; 
have scarcely reached below the 





surface of the crassamentum ; and this por- | MEETING 
tion, deprived of red globules, forms what | 
is called the “buffy coat.” The appear- | OF MEMBERS OF THE 


ance of a buffy coat is generally described 
as one of the most striking characters of | MEDICAL PROFESSION 


the inflammatory diathesis. na ain Coat, | RESIDING 
however, is not to be considered, either as | 
a certain test of inflammation, nor is it a! IN LONDON, 
safe index of the propriety of — 
Whilst inflammatory diseases are at their) Tur public meeting of members of the 
acme, there is often no appearance of the | medical profession, which we last week 
buffy coat in blood taken from a vein; stated was to be held at the Freemasons 
but in the latter stage of inflammatory | Tavern, took place on Saturday, the 12th 
disease, and when blood can no longer |inst., when about five hundred physicians 
with propriety be abstracted, the buffy coat ‘and surgeons assembled. The proceed- 
becomes remarkable. In local inflamma- ings of the evening were transacted in the 
tion, before the constitution appears much great apartment known as the Committee 
influenced, the blood which is drawn from Koom, which, however, proved by no 
the larger vessels of the inflamed part, has means capacious enough for the gentle- 
been found to form a buffy coat, whilst, men who attended. Great numbers, there- 
blood drawn from distant vessels does not fore, were obliged to leave without ob- 
show the same disposition. taining admission into the room, while 

In the advanced stages of pregnancy it others crowded the adjoining landing-place 
has often been observed, that the blood and stairs. The following is a copy of the 
has a peculiar disposition to form a buffy advertisement by which the meeting was 
coat. The buffy coat or “ inflammatory convened :— 
crust,” as it is likewise called, is of very “ A general meeting of members of the 
different degrees of thickness, and the medical profession will be held at the Free- 
time required for its production varies masons Tavern, Great Queen Street, on 
from a few minutes to upwards of half an Saturday, the 12th instant, for the pur- 
hour. |pose of expressing their approbation of 

Dr. Tweepie once saw the buffy coat | the conduct of the late medical officers of 
in blood taken from the temporal artery | the General Dispensary, Aldersgate Street, 
of a person labouring under pneumonia, in resigning their situations rather than 
and the great prevalence of the buffy coat|/act under laws which are equally inju- 
in diabetes fist led Dr. Wart of Glasgow rious to the respectability of the profes- 
to treat that disease by frequent bleedings. | sion, and the real welfare of charitable in- 
The state of the blood, more particularly stitutions at large. The chair will be taken 
however as it regards the buffy coat, is at 6 for 7 p.m. precisely, by Dr. Elliotson, 
by no means to be considered, as has F.R.S., Physician to St. Thomas’s Hospi- 
already been observed, as a certain indi- tal, and Professor of Medicine at the Lon- 
cation for the employment of bloodletting. don University.” 

Dr. Hamitton has observed, in his Dr. Etrorson entered the room shortly 


—— 




















IN LONDON RESPECTING THE 


after the hour of 7, and immediately took 
the chair amid the applause of the as- 
sembly. 

The Cuarrman thenaddressed the meet- 
ing as follows:—Gentlemen, this is the 
first time I have ever taken the chair at a 
public meeting, excepting in those insti- 
tutions in which I have the honour to hold 
office. Although I am continually before 
the public, I can assure you that this is 
altogether owing to the accident of my 
profession, and not to my natural inclina- 
tion; for, by nature, I am inclined to re- 
tirement. Indeed, I never do appear in 
public, except with more or less anxiety, 
so that when I lecture to my pupils, I al- 
ways do so with a timidity that is very 
observable to them. I trust, therefore, 
that you will pardon any _inefficien- 
cies that may attend me on this occasion. 
When I was requested to take this chair, 
1 hesitated for one moment, that 1 might 
ascertain the following points: — First, 
“whether a certain rezulation had been 
made by the governors of the Aldersgate- 
Street Charity ;” and, secondly, “ whether, 
in consequence thereof, the medical offi- 
cers of the institution had resigned.” I 
received to each of these inquiries an 
answer in the affirmative, and, therefore, 
in spite of my own disinclination to ap- 
pear in public, 1 at once consented to 
preside, conceiving that I was doing my- 
self a high honour by accepting the offer ; 
and 1 trust, that on every occasion in 
which the welfare, respectability, and cha- 
racter of the profession is concerned, I 
shall never exhibit any disinclination of 
my own, but shall always step forward to 
avow my opinions, as I think it the duty 
of every professional man to do. It ap- 
pears, Gentlemen, that this meeting has 
been summoned on two accounts; first, 
to express its disapprobation of a certain 
regulation, and next to express its ap- 
probation of the conduct of certain medi- 
eal officers which has been pursued in 
consequence of that regulation. I need 
not say, that the regulation which was 
considered so obnoxious by the medical 
officers of the Aldersgate-Street Dispen- 
sary, was that which enabled any one to 
vote at an election upon paying a guinea 
seven or eight days previously. No won- 
der, Gentlemen, that a regulation was so 
obnoxious, which did neither more nor 
less than put up the medical offices of 
that institution to sale. (Applause.) It 
would be much better not to have an elec- 
tion at all than this, which must be a mere 
farce and a deception. It would be more 
manly, more open, to say that the place 
would be put up to auction on a certain 
day; and if the office of a medical man is 


to be put for sale, why not that of trea- 
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|surer, and the other honorary offices, if 
|honour be at all worth purchasing? On 
| this occasion the most responsible places 
have been offered for sale; for, as to saying 
that no one can take office who is not 
“ qualified,” we all know that a large 
number of persons may pass a certain ex- 
amination, and yet not two of them be 
found qualified to the same extent, among 
the many who undergo it; some of the 
“ qualified” may possess infinitely more 
knowledge than others. The principle of 
purchase then must be absolutely bad. 

Applause.) Neither can such a system 
contribute to the good of any charity, be- 
cause those who are valuable supporters 
of any institution, must feel inclined to 
withdraw their aid, when they see the 
places are offered to the highest bidder. A 
large subscription may, indeed, be obtain- 
ed for one year; but persons who pay for 
such a purpose, do not subscribe again, 
and many who are in the habit of con- 
tinually supporting the institution, must 
feel indignant, and discontinue their sup- 
port. I do not hesitate to say, that if I 
were a subscriber to such an institution, 
however useful it might be, I would in- 
stantly withdraw my subscription, and 
endeavour to do the same good with my 
money in another direction. Again, it 
must be injurious to all medical charities, 
in an indirect way, by lowering the cha- 
racter of medical men. It is to the inte- 
rest of every such institution, that medical 
men should have the highest tone of fcel- 
ing possible: and if indignity is thus 
offered to them, and if places are not 
made places of merit, where merit should 
have some influence, but are offered to 
the highest bidder, and if medical mea 
continue to offer themselves to such in- 
stitutions, the certainty is, they will do so 
with a lower tone of feeling, and be less 
anxious to do their duty than becomes 
them, and the profession altogether must 
be injured. Horace asks, 

Is tibi melins suadet, qui res facias, rem, 

Si possis recte, si non, Guocunque modo rem ? 
It is in truth a bad plan simply for a cha- 
rity to look to obtaining the largest amount 
of money. It is not that which the medi- 
cal man simply regards; but there is a 
character and dignity and honour in the 
profession which we always expect, anid 
if the public takes away that, the protes- 
sion must sink, and the public suſſer. 
Gentlemen, upon the othg point—the 
resignation of the medical men, I think 
there can be but one opinion. ( Applause.) 
If it is said that the regulation in question 
existed before, and that this was only a 
restoration of an old rule; that reply is of 
no conseyuence whatever. If the rule 
had existed even up to the last year, and 
L 

















an improvement had been then made, the 
attempt to restore the rule ought to have 
been resisted by the medical men, because 
it would have been an attempt at falling 
back ; whenever we have gained a step, 
we ought to maintain our ground, and 
never, if possible, recede an inch. If 
it be the first time medical men have 
resigned on such an occasion, so much 
greater the honour to those who have now 
done so (applause); and I trust that all 
medical men who may be placed in a si- 
milar situation, will henceforth take cou- 
rage and resign likewise. (Great approba- 
tion.) 1 look upon what has taken place 
as a sign of an improved feeling in our 
profession. (Applause.) 1 trust that in 
spirit and in feeling our profession is im- 
proving rapidly in every quarter, and I 
think it is the duty of all the medical pro- 
fession to come forward in support of their 
brethren, whenever they conscientiously 
can—whenever they sce their profcssional 
brethren to be right; and I am sure this 
is a time for the profession to come for- 
ward. | hold in my hand a letter which I 
received this morning from Colchester, 
written by Mr. Costello, dated October 
the llth, in which that gentleman says, 
* I have been lately at Northampton, see- 
ing some patients. The curiosity which 
lithotrity excites in the country, brought 
many of our brethren together. I took 
advantage of the large assembly about me, 
to allude to t.- .oble stand which the Al- 
dersgate-Street medical officers have made 
for the independence of the profession. 
The bare mention of it excited the highest 
enthusiasm, and resolutions were instantly | 
and unanimously passed in approval of} 
their conduct. Yesterday at Ipswich I was 
equally fortunate in being surrounded by 
medical men—upwards of seventy of our 
brethren from Suffolk and Essex, and | 
can assure you the same esprit de corps 
would have produced a similar approba- 
tory address, had it not been announced 
that the medical officers of Aldersgate- 
Street had accepted office again. I write 
you this hasty note to show you the spi- 
rit which exists in the provinces, to be 
used as you think proper, if the intended 
meeting should take place to-morrow.” 
I have taken the liberty of saying thus 
much, Gentlemen, because, from the na- 
ture of the advertisement, it is pre- 
sumed that all who attend here and take 
a part in the proceedings of this evening, 
are of one opinion, otherwise I should not 
have ventured so to express myself. I 
can only say further, that I trust those 
gentlemen who speak will consider that 
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thought of, nor any unworthy motives be 
assigned to those who have acted in a 
way which we disapprove. I trust that 
all will be harmony, and that while we 
profess to be standing up for the honour 
of the profession, we shall all so conduct 
ourselves as to afford an example of what 
we profess, and thus maintain its respect- 
ability in conduct as well as in word. 
With these feelings 1 beg to propose,— 
“That this meeting views with extreme 
“ regret the schism that has taken place 
“ between the governors and the medical 
“ officers of the General Dispensary in 
“ Aldersgate-Street; and being equally 
“ zealous for the welfare of the sick poor 
“ of all such charities, as desirous that the 
“high and honourable character of the 
“medical profession should be sustained, 
“ feels called upon to adopt the following 
“ resolutions.” (Applause.) 

Dr. James Jounson.—Mr. Chairman 
and Gentlemen,—In rising to lay be- 
fore this great assemblage the resolution I 
hold in my hand, I hope I shall be par- 
doned for premising that I have no per- 
sonal interest in any public institution in 
this metropolis, and that therefore my 
opinions must be considered wholly disin- 
terested, for I can safely say, that in this 
point I am as free and as independent as 
the air I breathe. But I confess that I 
am personally and deeply interested in a 
paramount institution — the profession it- 
self (hear, hear), to support the honour and 
dignity of which 1 hope all present at- 
tend. The resolution I am about to sub- 
mit to you, appears to me to involve two 
fundamental principles of great import- 
ance in medical polity ; the first I consider 
to be, that professional merit alone should 
be the passport to professional appoint- 
ments in medical institutions; the second 
is, that candidates for such appointments 
should have a fair arena for competition, 
and never be aided, checked, or, in- 
fluenced by wealth. If we allow money to 
be thrown into the scale against merit, 
we commit great injustice, and establish a 
dangerous precedent. If gold is made to 
weigh in favour of demerit, we commit a 
crime against common decency, sense, 
morality, science, and, in the long run 
humanity itself. It is known to all, that 
a law written, like those of Draco, in the 
blood of its victims, which openly con- 
nives at, if it do not encourage, such venal 
elections as I allude to, has been recently. 
enacted in a medical institution, and it is to 
reprobate this law, and to show the world 
that the medical profession will never sanc- 
tion it, that we are here assembled. (Ap- 


the meeting expects nothing will be said |plause.) I trust, therefore, that the verdict 


but what relates entirely to the business 





before it; and that no personality will be 





this night will consign it to the everlasting 
execratioa of the profession from the rising 
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to the setting sun. I shall now read to you the general meeting of governors not to 
the resolution that has been put into my | renew the law, in consequence of the prac- 
hand ; it is this:—** That it appears to this | tice which took place at the contest (I 
“ meeting, that in all establishments forthe | believe) between Mr. Ellerby and Mr. 
“ charitable supply to the of medical | Salmon, when not only seventy guineas 
“and surgical aid, it is highly discreditable | was paid, but, I believe upwards of seven 
“ to the character of such institutions, and | hundred guineas. (Shame, shame.) This oc« 
“ detrimental to the real interests of the | casioned an alteration of the law. Know- 
“ poor themselves, that the medical and |ing this, I felt it my duty to go down asa 
“ surgical offices should be subject to laws life governor in company with Mr. Norris, 
“that might even by possibility render |the son of the celebrated man who was 
“them places of purchase and pecuniary | |known to many of you, and who was 
“ contest.” Gentlemen, if there should be | thirty years surgeon to that institution, 
any individual present who is disposed to | with a resolution, which was carried, that 
differ from the terms of this resolution, let it was inexpedient to agitate the subject 
him listen to the following statement, for | again; but, to my astonishment, I found 
the authenticity of which I pledge my | afterwards that a different resolution had 
honour. I shail not give the name of the been adopted, the consequence of which 
charity nor the name of the individuals, | was the calling together of this meeting. 
lest they should appear in public print, but Every professional man must deplore the 
I am perfectly ready to give them to the| circumstances which led the medical 
Chairman should they be required. A | officers to resign; and I should not dis- 
few years ago in a charitable institution, charge my duty if I were not to say, from 
not many miles from this metropolis, a my own knowledge of them, and of the 
salutary law existed by which no governor manner in which their duties were dis- 
could vote at an election, unless he had | |charged, that I regret deeply on account 
subscribed for the spave of three months. | of the poor objects of the charity, the ne- 
A vaeancy, however, took place, when a cessity for their resignations. I believe 
gentleman with a long purse deter-|that no institution in this metropolis, 
mined on putting himself into the office. A abounding as it does with valuable cha- 
junto of governors eccordingly was as-|ritable institutions, and attended as they 
sembled, who rescinded the old law, and | are by the ablest medical officers, has ever 
enacted a new one, by which every man had more competent, if such competent, 
who paid a guinea was allowed that in-| medical officers as this dispensary. This 
stant to vote; and not only so, but also! | dispensary has also furnished a medical 
to vote by proxy. (Cries of “ Shame.”) | lschool. I believe it is the first that has 





When the day of election came, although | 


there were several candidates, many of 


them with high pretensions, a gentle- 
man came down to the Board, took se- 
venty guineas out of his pocket, put them 
on the table, wrote on slips of paper 
seventy names, put them into the box, and 
elected his man. (Cries of “ Shame” re- 
peated) What was the consequence? 
why a great number of governors were so 
disgusted that they immediately withdrew 
from the institution, which was thenceforth 
likely to become defunct. But the venal 
law was rescinded, and the institution 
again flourished. (Applause.) 

Mr. Petricgrew.—Having been absent 








had, and the only one in town at this 
moment that has, such an appendage.* 
It was, Sir, owing to the mannerin which 
this parent institution was conducted, that 
I did suggest to an illustrious individual to 
become the patron of it; and it is a matter 
of no little gratification to me to find that 


| illustrious individual has acted in a manner 


to show that he appreciates the conduct 


of the medical officers, deprecating that 


which must be injurious, and forming, as 
he does, a proper estimate of what is due 
to our profession. Heartily concurring 
with what has fallen from my friend who 
has just sat down, and with the observa- 
tions made from the chair, I second this 


from town, it was not till yesterday that I | resolution. (Applause.) 


heard of this meeting. 


gentlemen of the committee who invited 
my co-operation on this occasion. I am 
happy to attend, because I conceive it is 
my duty, as a professional man, to exert 
myself in every way to support the cha- 
racter and respectability of the profession. 
I am more interested in this matter than 
may be known to most who are present. 
I chance to be a life governor of this in- 
stitution, and knew the determination of 


In the first place, | 
therefore, I now offer my thanks to the 
‘hand was exhibited in its favour. 





The affirmative of the resolution was 
then put from the chair, and nearly every 
When 
the negative was put, one hand was raised 
against it. It proved to be that of a Mr. 
Hurle, an apprentice of Mr. Stanley 
This demonstration of opposition from a 
person not yet belonging to the profession, 





* This is an error of the speaker. There is ne 
* medical school” belonging to the Aldersgate- 
Dispensary.—Rep. 
L2 
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elicited hisses and roars of laughter. When 
the merriment had subsided, 

The CuarrMan said,—The resolution 
having passed with the approval of every 
one but that young gentleman, it is now 
too late, otherwise 1 should have liked 
to hear his reasons for the objection. 
(Cries of “ He has nothing to do with the 
profession,” and“ Hear, hear.” 

Mr. Hurte.—1 should like to know if 
the old officers are canvassing a second 
time. (Roars of laughter.) 

The CHAtRMAN (smiling). I believe 
not; but that has nothing to do with the 
resolution. 

[The young gentleman was here seized 
with the epidemic, and joined in the 
laughter which had been involuntarily 
raised against him.—The pressure in the 
room from the efforts of those who were 
without to obtain admission, was now so 


great, that a cry of “ Adjourn to the hall”| 
| public charity being put up to auction and 


was generally raised; but on an an- 
nouncement being made that a consider- 
able time must elapse before the hall could 
be lighted and prepared, the proposition 
was abandoned.] 

Dr. Hastam next presented himself, 
and was received with applause.—I he- 
lieve, he said, that it is unnecessary for 
me to make any preamble concerning the 
resolution I am about to read. I most 
cordially subscribe to everything that has 
been said by the worthy and learned Pre- 
sident, and by the gentlemen who have 
followed him. With respect to dispen- 
saries, Gentlemen, this is not a new 
practice, but it is one that ought to be 
discontinued. (Hear, hear.) In the year 
1793 I was a candidate for a vacancy in a 
dispensary, and I had collected together 
out of 250, 130 votes. I was waited upon 
by a competitor, who said, “ You need 
give yourself no further trouble, I mean 
to buy the office.” (Loud laughter.) Every 
genticman is to be respected who is as 
good as his word. On the day of election 
the gentleman paid down 500 guineas in 
the names of new subscribers, and had by 
him 1000 guineas more, to use in the same 
suanner, if such auxiliaries had been ne- 
eessary. (Laughter, with expressions of dis- 
satisfaction. 1 had the satisfaction of 
having the old voters on my side, but to 
alecrease that consolation, the purchaser 
of the office set the bells a-ringing that 
we might enjoy his triumph. I know two 
more such instances. In one (and the 
institution perished thereby) they made it 
a point to have a physician every three 
years, for it was presumed, as a commer- 
cial speculation in the dispensary, that in 


that time a doctor was worn out (laughter). | 
‘always recollecting that esprit de corps is, 


A surgeon, it was supposed, might last 


jive years (laughter), it only remains for 





me to read the resolution I have to move. 
The character of the gentlemen who have 
occupied the medical offices in the general 
dispensary is so high for literary talent, 
medical experience, general respectability, 
and private worth, that anything like 
eulogy would, in my opinion, almost 
amount to defamation. The resolution 
runs thus:— “That the cordial thanks 
“of the profession are most justly duc, 
“ and hereby given, to Drs. Birkbeck, Clut- 
“terbuck, Lambe, and Roberts, and 
“ Measrs. Salmon and Coulson, the late 
“ physicians and surgeons to the general 
“ dispensary, for their honourable and in- 
“ dependent conduct in resigning their ap- 
“ pointments rather than sanction the re- 
“ introduction of a law involving the ob- 
“ noxious principle condenmed by the pre- 
“vious resolution.” lam sure you will 
all unanimously object to the honourable 
situation of physician or surgeon to a 


knocked down like an article of household 
furniture. (Appilause.) 

Dr. Watter.—lI shall content myself 
by simply seconding this resolution. Any 
addition to what has fallen from my 
friend Dr. Haslam is unnecessary; more- 
over, I have been closely connected with 
the gentlemen who have acted in the 
honourable manner alluded to, and were 
I to speak much on the subject, it might 
be attributed more to my own private 
feelings than regard for the profession. 
( Hear, hear. 

The CearreMan then put the resolution, 
which was carried unanimously. 

Dr. Uwins.—I feel that I should do 
most justice to the resolution which it de- 
volves on me to move, by merely announe- 
ing it. But as custom requires somewhat 
more than the mere enunciation of such a 
proposition, IT must claim your inculgence 
for a few additional moments. The axiom 
in everybody's mouth, which declares 
that “ knowledge is power,” is capable, in 
my mind, of being very essentially amend- 
ed—I should say, that “ knowledge is re- 
spectability;” and if proof of it were want- 
ed, I should appeal to the condition of the 
medical profession at this moment, com- 
pared with what it was even in my recol- 
lection. (Heer.) But, Gentlemen, it is 
not sufficient that each individual of the 
medical profession be conscious of pur- 
suing a respectable line of conduct for 


jhimself, in reference to his private cir- 


cumstances, but it behoves each individual 
belonging toa reapectable and honourable 
profession, to consider himself as a part 
of a body whose respectability his indi- 
vidual exertions should tend to establish, 


in all instances, exceedingly operative to- 
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AND NOTTINGHAM.—ALDERSGATE-STREET DISPENSARY. 


wards producing a grand and general re- 
sult. With this feeling, I beg leave to 
read the resolution in my hand :—“ That 
“the various members of the medical 
“ profession, residing in and near the 
“ metropolis, are hereby requested to affix 
“their names and places of abode to the 
“ foregoing resolution, and that books, 
“with the resolutions transcribed, will be 
“opened for this purpose at the medical 
“ booksellers of London.” I feel con- 
vinced that there is not a member of the 
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office. He is so well known to the pro- 
fession at large, that I am sure it is an- 
necessary for me to dilate upon his mani- 
fold merits. (Loud and general applause.) 
1 have had the happiness of knowing him 
most intimately—I am afraid the state- 
ment will make us both seem very old— 
(laughter )—for the last eight-and-twenty 
years; and I think that no man is more 
calculated, from his talents, integrity, and 
independence, to step forth on such occa- 
sions as the present. I shall not make 





profession who will not hasten to the poll, any attempt at oratory, but only claim a 
as those who are accustomed to the lan-| unanimous vote of thanks from you, for 
guage of contests say, and attest his feel-|the excellent and impartial conduct of the 











ing in support of the rank and dignity of | chairman. 


its members, which is daily and hourly 
increasing. (Applause.) 
Mr. Smiru.—As it is exceedingly de- 


sirable that we should know how many of 


our professional brethren possess the opi- 
nions involved in the resolutions which 
have been passed by you this evening, | 
beg leave to second the resolution just 
real. It is time that our profession 
should emancipate itself from the com- 
mercial slavery in which it has been in- 
volved. It is time that it stood upon its 
own basis. It is quite time that we were 
separated from the influence of those who 
are actuated by petty non-professional 
feelings on such occasions as these—from 
the influence of individuals whose con- 
duct is inconsistent with the high feeling 
and tone, the integrity, the dignity, and 
the honour, which I think must always 
belong to the medical profession. And I 
do hope that the number of names which 
will be affixed to these resolutions, will 
induce the practitioners of the present 
day to adopt measures which will place 
the profession on some better footing than 
that which it has heretofore occupied. 
(Applause.) 

The resolution was then carried. 

The Cuainman.—Gentlemen, the pur- 
pose for which this meeting assembled 
has now been accomplished. Its opinion 
has been passed on those points which 
were referred to in the advertisements, 
and it has, therefore, now only to dissolve. 
1 congratulate the profession on the large- 
ness of the assembly, and its unanimity 
and harmony. 

Dr. James Jounson then (on the mo- 
tion of Mr. Pettigrew) took the chair, 
when 

Dr. Roots presented himself, and said,— 
The resolutions have passed with such 
unanimity, that I am quite satisfied the 
proposition I have to make to you will be 
received, if possible, with greater una- 
nimity, to use an Irishism. (Laugiter.) 
I have to ask a vote of thanks from you 
to the chairman who has just vacated his 


( Applause.) 

Mr. Law seconded the resolution, or 
jrather, moved “ that it be seconded una- 
| nimously.” 

Dr. Jonnson.—I believe it has been 
seconded unanimously (ach laughter),— 
that is an Irishism, but as | am an Irish- 
man I must be allowed to make one. I 
believe it is strictly true, that if each in- 
dividual present were to come to this ta- 
ble, he would second this resolution. 

Hear, hear.) It has, therefore, been put 
and seconded unanimously, that the cor- 
dial thanks of this meeting be given to 
Dr. Elliotson for his excellent conduct in 
| the chair. (Carried rnanimously. 
| Dr. ELrtiorson.—Gentlemen, I return 
| you my warmest thanks. I feel that what 
'Dr. Roots in the warmth of his friend- 
| ship has been pleased to say of me, is any- 
ithing but deserved, but I always endea- 
vour to live so as to merit the good will 
of the profession, though I trust I shall 
never put myself forward on any occasion 
unnecessarily; I also trust that I shall 
never fail to promote the good and the 
honour of our profession, nor shrink from 
the discharge of any duty through a wish 
to please some persons, or a fear of dis- 
pleasing others, however high their sta- 
tion or great their power. (Loud applause.) 

The meeting then separated, the whole 
proceedings having occupied exactly one 
hour. 





ADDRESS FROM NOTTINGHAM. 





Ara meeting of the medical practitio- 
ners of Nottingham, lately held in the 
Exchange Hall, pursuant to requisition, 
Dr. MarspbeN in the Chair, 

The following resolutions (amongst 
others) were unanimously adopted: 

Moved by Dr. Picor, and seconded by 
Mr. Warts, “ That this meeting most 
highly approves of the conduct of the me- 
dical officers of the Aldersgate-Strect Dis< 
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pensary in resigning their situations, when |ing and distress; and even when pesti- 
they could no longer hold them with ho- | lence walketh abroad, fearlessly does the 
nour to themselves. medical man seek the abode of poverty, 
Moved by Dr. J. C. Witt1aMs, and se- | risking his own life, and the support he is 
conded by Mr. R. Davison, “ That the fol- | to his own family, to save the life of the 
lowing Address be presented to the late me- | poorest of his fellow-creatures. 
dical officers of the above Institution, ex-| “ Gentlemen, it is high time that the 
pressive of the high sense of their conduct | services of medical men to public charities 
entertained by the medical practitioners of | were viewed in a proper light, and that 











this town; and that copies of these reso- | instead of considering these gentlemen as 


lutions and of the Address, be transmitted 
to the Editors of Tue Lancer and the 


Medical Gazette. 


ADDRESS. 


To the late Medical Officers of the General 


Dispensary, Aldersgate-street, London. 

“Gentlemen—We hasten to address 
you to record our high sense of admiration 
of your conduct in resigning your situations 


at the Aldersgate St. Dispensary. We) 
cannot sufficiently admire, we cannot suffi- | 


ciently approve, we can scarcely find lan- 
guage sufficiently energetic to convey to 
you those sentiments of esteem and gra- 
titude which pervade our breasts when we 
reflect upon, the noble stand you have 
made, on honour and principle, against the 
short-sighted and debasing attempt to 
open the appointments at public charities 
to the highest bidder. 

“ Gentlemen, we thank you. We can- 
not sufficiently deprecate the attempt, 
which would be the means of enabling 
men of the lowest reputation in our pro- 
fession, the mere traders in physic, to place 
themselves in public situations by the 
force of money—keeping out, by so doing, 
those high-minded, honourable, and ta- 
lented individuals, whose moral worth and 
humane characters must be a guarantee 
for their kind attentions to the poor, and 
whose object in seeking such situations 
will be to extend their usefulness to their 
fellow-creatures. 

“ Gentlemen, such usefulness has been 
your object in your late attendance at the 
Aldersgate-Street Dispensary ; and high as 
some of you have already enrolled your 
names in the temple of science, still 
higher have you att enrolled your names 
as examples to your medical brethren of 
honour, integrity, and moral worth, as 
opposed to the sordid calculations of gain. 

“It seems to us that the individuals 
who supported the unwise and degrading 
proposition, viewed their subscriptions as 
superior to the time and industry and 
talent given by the medical officers to the 
poor of that charity. We are ashamed 
even to entertain such an idea. Where 
there is disease and penury—there, pa- 
tiently, laboriously, and unostentatiously, 
is the man found alleviating - 





the mere instruments of the benevolence 
of subscribers, it was steadily impressed, 
| that medical officers are the very corner 
| stones of charities, for without them no 
| medical charities could exist. 

“ Gentlemen, we have now another link 
| in the chain of honourable medical inde- 
| pendence, and we repeat our thanks to 
| you most cordially, for your disinterested 

conduct. Allow us to remain, Gentlemen, 
| with the greatest respect, 

(Signed by) 

|“ W. Marspen, M.D. 

! Jouw Mircuert Davipson, M.D. senior 
Physician to the Nottingham Hospital. 

Joun Catrunor Witisams, M. D., Phy- 
sician to the Nottingham Dispensary. 

Wa. Vaentive, F.L.S., Surgeon to Ss. 
Mary’s Hospital and Dispensary. 

Joseru Tuompson, M.R.C.S., Surgeon to 
the Nottingham Dispensary. 

Avueustus Greaves, Surgeon to the Not- 
tingham Dispensary, M.R.C.S., L. & E. 

Joun Hiceinsotrom, Surgeon. 

Rosert Davison, Surgeon to the Not- 
tingham Dispensary. 

Joun Caunt, Surgeon. 

Anprew Brake, Physician to the General 
Lunatic Asylum. 

W. Warts, Surgeon. 

Tuomas ALLEN, Surgeon to Not. Disp. 

Joun Wuicurt, Surgeon. 

Avcustus Darsy, Surgeon. 

J. N. Taompson, Surgeon. 

James Burtiin, Surgeon. 

F. Man, Surgeon. * 

Becxir Truman, Surgeon. 

G. M. Wuire, Surgeon. 

Goprrey Howrrr, M.D., Physician to 
Nottingham General Hospital, &c. 

A. R. Sanperson, Surgeon. 

B. Epp1son, House Surg. to Genl. Hosp. 

Josern Wuire, Surgeon. 

Tuomas Beveripes, Surgeon. 

Avex. Manson, M.D., F.R.S. Edinburgh, 
late senior Physician to General Hos- 
pital, and lately Phys. to Lun. Asylum. 

T. Woopcock HA tt, Surgeon, late House 
Surgeon to the Doncaster Dispensary. 

Tuomas Kireveer, Surgeon. 

Joun ATTENBURROW, senior Surgeon to 
the Nottingham Hosp. and M.R.C.S. 





R. Hurcuinson, M.D., Physician to Not- 
i Hospital. ; 
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Henry OLtpxnow, Surgeon to the Gene- 
ral Hospital, &c. &c. 
J. M. B. Picot, M.D., F.R.S. Edinburgh, 
y senior Physician to the Gene- 
ral Inf. &c. of the City of Chester. 
Hewry Cuixrox Atrensurrgow, Surg. 
Witiiam Waricurt.” 





ADDRESS FROM CORK. 





“ To the Ex-Medical Officers of the Alders- 
gate-Street Dispensary, London. 


“ GenTLEMEN,—We, the physicians and 
surgeons of the Cork General Dispensary, 
viewing with pleasure your manly and 
determined conduct, beg to offer our tri- 
bute of applause. We rejoice in the act 
as the commencement of a great change. 
The medical profession has too long sub- 
mitted patiently to ill-treatment from 
men who, placed in a little brief autho- 
rity, have used that authority as a means 
of petty tyranny. And we fecl that the 
entire body of the profession will not only 
approve of such conduct, but act upon it, 
should circumstances render necessary 


CORK.—RICE AND CHOLERA QUESTION. 
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has failed to prove that it is the principal, 
essential, or specific cause. One particu- 
lar reason, however, for my being inter- 
ested in this debate is this. Two years ago 


,/my attention was carefully directed to the 


subject of the cholera, and I then read 
every work and paper on the subject 
which I could obtain. Amongst other 
views, 1 met with those of Dr. Tytler, and 
in a report on the causes of the cholera 
which I drew up for the Spanish govern- 
ment, I noticed his statements. My opi- 
nion was not very favourable to his theory 
then, and it is not more so now that I 
have read his remarks to this Society. 
I embodied my objections in the following 
paragraph, which I ask your leave to 
read, and I hope that Dr. Tytler will be 
kind enough to reply to thei. 

Dr. TyrLer.—Had not the questions 
better be put to me singly, that I may 
answer them one by one? It will be much 
easier than for me to answer a host at 
once. In fact, I come here to-night to be 
interrogated. 

Dr. Seoane.—It will not take long to 
read. (‘The extract mentioned the nature 
of Dr. Tytler’s doctrine, admitted that 












such measures. We have the honour to) 
he, Gentlemen, with sincere esteem, your 
obedient servants, cause of disease, or that when bad food of 
T. Mackey, M.D. (Surgeons) any sort forms the principal nourishment 
M. M‘Namara, M.D. W.F. Porrer,M.D | of a large body of people, an epidemic 
J.Corincer, M.D. R.T.Fow rer, M.D. | disease can be produced amongst those 
T. Lucey, M.D. L. H. Orren,M.D. | people,” but added, that the disease would 
‘ et as |} be confined to the place where the bad 
Cork, Oct. 12th, 1833. food existed, and | tended, “ that it 
would be ridiculous to suppose the rice of 
| 1817, whatever it had done in Bengal, had 
been travelling for the last 15 years, and 
producing the Asiatic cholera in Arabia, 
Persia, Africa, Russia, Turkey, Poland, 
Germany, England, and France.”) I still 
hold this opinion notwithstanding all Dr. 
T.says. The point to be decided is, in my 
‘opinion, whether damaged rice is only a 
CONTINUATION OF THE DEBATE ON THE | predisposing and exciting cause, or a prin- 
RICE AND CHOLERA QUESTION. 'cipal and essential cause. There is an 
On the arrival of the time for renewing immense difference between a predispos- 
the debate on this important subject, [ing and exciting cause, and a principal 
Dr. SEoane rose, and said that he had one. Further, Dr. Tytler has enumerated 
perused with the highest interest and at- amongst the bad doings of rice, the de- 
tention the statements of Dr. Tytler, and| struction of the Spanish expeditionary 
thought that the greatest discovery of army at Cadiz in 1819, to which I reply, 
modern times would be made, if Dr./that the army was not destroyed at all. 
Tytler could prove his position, because it I presume Dr. Tytler knows by this time, 
would then be so to prevent the from my speech, that I am a foreigner. 
spread of cholera, all preventive and sa-| I am a Spaniard, and formerly was a mem- 
natory measures being reducible to one! ber and secretary of the Committee of 
phrase, “ Eat no rice.” But we are yet Public Health during the Cortes. In my 
(continued Dr. S.) far from such a disco- official capacity it fell to my lot to get all 
very I fear, for although Dr. Tytler has the official documents belonging to the 
clearly shown that rice has frequently|Cadiz epidemy of 1819. I examined 
been the predisposing, and sometimes the| many medical men who had been em- 
exciting, cause of the disease in India, he| ployed during it, and drew up a report, 


“ Nobody could doubt that damaged rice, 
like any other damaged food, conld he a 
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containing all the facts respecting it, and 
I assure Dr. Tytler, that with the excep- 
tion of the garrison of Cadiz and San 
Fernando, where all the troops did not 
amount to 2000 men, the army had not 
one single soldier affected with the yellow 
fever. The facts are these :—In July there 
were strong symptoms of revolution in the 
army near Cadiz, and the government sent 
to the interior all the regiments belonging 
to it, leaving only two battalions of the 
regiment of Soria and a company of that 
of the Queen at Cadiz and San Fernando. 
When the epidemy broke out at Cadiz in 
September 1819, the army was very far 
from the focus of it, and, consequently, did 
not suffer; even the troops which were at 
Cadiz did not suffer so much as in other 
epidemics. They did not lose two men in 
all. Besides, I cannot believe that the 
Bengal rice belonging to the crop 1817, 
which Dr. Tytler brings to Gibraltar, 
had anything to do with the Cadiz epi- 
demy, as he affirms without the least 
proof, because the Spanish rice is so good 
and so extremely cheap, that it is impossible 
to suppose that the Bengal rice could be 
smuggled into Spain. But whatever it 
may be, the most convincing proof that 
the rice must not bear the blame of any- 
thing bad that occurred at that time, is 
this, that while the soldicrs of the army 
who ate rice in great quantities were in | 
the best possible health;because they were 
far from the focus of the epidemic, the in- | 
habitants of Cadiz who ate very little rice, | 
but who were within that focus, suffered | 
dreadfully from it. A few words more, | 
and I have done. I seein Tue Lancer 
a note, in which it is said that the expe- 
ditionary army did not go to America in 
consequence of the destruction supposed 
by Dr. Tytler to have occurred. It is 
true that it did not go to America, but it 
was not for the reason which the doctor 
gives, nor had the epidemy anything to 
do with it; for two months after the end 
of the epidemy, that is in January 1820, 
the army was again assembled near Cadiz, 
and ready to embark, when they rose and 
proclaimed the Constitution. That revo- 
lution was the essential cause of the army 
not going to America, as it is also of my 
being now occupying the time of the 
Society. 

Dr. Tyrier.—lI have heard the gen- 
tleman with great attention, and I am 
glad that he has referred to official docu- 
ments. I admit their value, and that 
it is of great importance to ascertain 
the facts regarding the troops in Cadiz. 
When I was in Calcutta, I was told that 
the rice could not be the cause of the dis- 
ease in the Upper Provinces, because it 
was certain that the people only ate oftah, 








made of wheat, bajrah, jooar, barley, &c., 
_and that the cause of the cholera was 
in the atmosphere. Yet I got to the 
Upper Provinces, and found the rice there, 
‘and then I was told that rice could not be 
the cause of the disease at Penang, because 
the inhabitants of Penang received their 
rice from Pedir, on the coast of Sumatra. 
But when 1 removed to Penang in 1823, 
the very ship in which I sailed was actually 
laden with Bengal rice, destined for the 
markets at Penang and the other islands. 
When I left Calcutta, I was told that the 
rice could not be the cause of the cholera 
in London, because the deleterious rice 
did not exist there, and yet in the very first 
shop I entered to look for it, I found it 
selling at three half-pence a pound. The 
argument, therefore, of the rice not reach- 
ing Cadiz, is an argument quoad viam, and 
not guoad rem. Then another gentleman 
comes to me and says, “ How can you 
“ account for the disease in Sunderland ? 
“Is the rice there too?” Why, gen- 
tlemen, I saw an individual since the last 
meeting of the Society, who awakened my 
attention to that subject, by saying he was 
going to Sunderland, when I asked him if 
he knew anything about the cholera there, 
and what the people fed on, to which his 
reply was, that an ordinary article of diet, 


jin Sunderland was rice and cold salmon. 


There, then, you have the rice in Sunder- 
land. Does any gentleman dispute the 
fact attested by Dr. Duncan relative to 
the goat which perished after eating dele- 
terious rice. If not, that fact is one which 
forms a very great point in my case; be- 
cause, if deleterious rice will act in one 
place, it will act in others, and that it 
reached Spain I will presently prove, no 
matter in what shape it was eaten, or how 
disguised. Here is rice flour and wheat 
flour ( Dr.T. laid some of each on the table), 
and I say that no one can tell which is the 
wheat flour and which the rice, unless he is 
intimately acquainted with them. Let me 
mix them. Now who can produce a test 
by which the adulteration can be estab- 
lished ? Well; here is the kun, the poison, 
and I mix it with the wheat flour and the 
rice flour. There; that is the appearance 
of the common ottah of India, and I ask 
how is this to be detected but by such 
facts as I have brought forward? I remem- 
ber reading some years since the convic- 
tion of a baker by the lord mayor, for 
mixing rice with flour, and I know that in 
India the kun is often mixed with flour ; 
and yet it is said that rice is not eaten. 
It is almost impossible, in fact, to detect 
the adulteration. Rice is subjected to 
bleaching, a process in which the grains 
are either broken, or become ready to 
break on being touched. Here is a speci- 
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men of it before me, in some of the grains | 1816 failed, and 1817 rice must have got 
in which the bleaching has not been per-| from Gibraltar to Cadiz close adjoin- 
fectly effected. The article which is sold ing. And that rice was actually eaten by 
as tapioca in this country, is, in my belief, | those afflicted with the pestilence I shail 
in numerous instances, manufactured | prove, by the following documents, writ- 
from rice, though they say in the shops| ten by the late Mr. Murphy, a Roman 
that it comes from the West Indies. The | Catholic clergyman at Calcutta. The first 
rice which I have purchased in London is | is this:—‘‘ Mr. Murphy, on the 20th of 
undoubtedly the rice of Bengal; I recog- '* June, 1823, declares to Dr. Tytler, that 
nise it to be so; and yet it was sold to me |“ he was at Cadiz in the year 1819, when 














as rice from Africa. I suspect that that 

rice is brought from India to England, | 
thence taken to Africa, and then brought | 
again to England, and here sold as African 

rice; and we know that in our colonies in 

Africa there has been a great mortality. | 
I return now to the disease in India and | 
Spain. Dr. Seoane allows that rice is a 

predisposing cause, but he will not admit, 
that it is an essential cause. I am not. 
prepared to call it either. Lonly say that 

its use produces the disease, and others 

may say what kind of cause that is. Then 

with regard to the Spanish army, if I am 

wrong in my statements, Dr. Seoane must 

attack the newspapers, and not me. | 

could not be in Spain and India too. I 

could only derive my information from 

the newspapers, and I will read what they 

said about it. The Calewite Journal of 
Feb. 22nd, 1820, states, “ A letter from 

“ Gibraltar, dated Oct. 2, 1819, says, ‘Our 

‘commerce has lately had many very 

“ * severe shocks, from repeated failures 

* of great houses, and from the epidemic 

“ * raging in Spain. Rice continues un-| 
saleable at two dollars per ewt.’” The | 
Benyai Hurkara, of Feb. 21st, 1820, says, 

“ By the arrival reported above, we have 

received private accounts from Gibraltar | 
to the 18th of October, and Cape papers | 
to the llth of December. From the} 
former we learn that the yellow fever | 
had been raging dreadfully at Cadiz, 
and at the period of the latest advices, 
was still increasing in violence. In the 
beginning of October the deaths there 
* by this pestilential disease were up-| 
* wards of 60 per day, and in the middle 
“ of the same month they had become 
* more than 100 daily.” Now is that 
gentleman prepsred to say that there was 
no disease in Spain, and that the rice was 
not then sciling at Gibraltar? 

Dr. Seoanu.—I have not denied it; 
but I Aave said that where they ate rice 
there was no disease, and that where the 
yellow fever was there was no Bengal 
rice, for the Bengal rice cannot be intro- 
duced into Spain at all. The troops ate 
Valencia rice. 

Dr. Tyrter.—Why Bengal rice was 
selling at Gibraltar at that very time at 
two dollars a cwt. which must have been 


“we 
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of the growth of 1817, because the crops of 


“the pestilence raged furiously in Anda- 
“lusia; and further states that the sol- 
“diers, destined for the American expe- 
“dition, were most miserably treated 
“with regard to provisions, having to 
“live on bad bread and rice. He, Mr. 
Murphy, was himself frequently in the 
“ habit of taking rice to dinner, and he was 
“ affected with the epidemic in that city.” 
Signed “ F. B. Murruy.” The second is 
this:—“ Four of my countrymen of the 
“ order of St. Augustine, who had, to my 
certain knowledge, frequently eaten rice, 
were all affected with the distemper, of 
‘whom one died. Moreover, in my own 
“convent, amongst numbers who were 
infected with the distemper, about ten 
had departed this life, and they were all 
“likewise in the habit of eating rice.” 
Signed * F. B. Murry.” 

Dr. Jounson.—-But we are calling yel- 
low fever cholera, though Dr. Halloran 
has shown us that one of the symptoms of 
the fever in Spain was black vomit, while 
the vomit in the cholera is white. 

The Presipent.—Dr. Tytler has said 
that both cholera and other destructive fe- 
vers result from the use of rice. He does 
not mean that cholera is the only disease 
thereby produced, and as he is here to 
state Ais case, he has a right to say that 
the yellow fever of Spain was a disease so 
caused. Tie soundness of his proofs is 
what we have to consider. 

Mr. Marspen.—Then if that is the 
case, I am rather of opinion that I and 
many other gentlemen attend here to 
night under a wrong impression, (Loud 
laughter.) 

Dr. Burne.—We are not here sitting in 
evidence on the similarity or dissimilarity 
of diseases. 

Dr. TytLeR.—I am here to establish 
my case, and being in order, I proceed to 
show that it is not the first time that yel- 
low fever has been ascribed to the use of 
diseased grain as an article of food. Dr. 
Bancroft says, in his Essay on the Yellow 
Fever, that the epidemic of 1764 was de- 
scribed by Dr. Salvarez or Salvaresa, a 
principal physician at Cadiz, whom I dare 
say that gentleman knows (Dr. SEOANE 
here nodded assent), as resembling the 
yellow fever of America. He, indeed 
(says Bancroft), calls that epidemic “ vo- 


“ 


“ 





and in Sir James Fellowes’s Reports, it 
is stated that Salvaresa said the disease 
was confined entirely to Cadiz, and was 
occasioned by old and corrupted corn. I 
have nothing to do with names. It is no 
spoke in my wheel, because Dr. James 
Johnson and Dr. Seoane don’t know the 
difference between morbus oryzeus and 
yellow fever. (Hear, hear.) Oh, shade of 
Hippocrates! is science to be stopped at 
the very threshold of her inquiries, be- 
cause medical gentlemen are unaware 0 
such differences as these ? 

Dr. Sroane.—My objections have not 
been answered. Bengal rice cannot be 


introduced into Spain at all. The rice of | 


Cadiz was Valenciennes rice. 

Mr. Marspenx.—Why does Dr. Tytler 
go abroad for causes? (Langhter.) Has 
he seen any cases in London. (Cries of 
“ No,” “ No,” all around. “ He does not 
profess it.” “He has had no opportu- 
nity.”) I have, within these few days, 
searched everywhere to learn what rice 
has had to do with cholera here, and I 


find that not in one case in ten has rice | 


been eaten at all. If you agree with the 
Doctor, who says that rice is the exciting 
cause, then you must b-lieve that rice has 
been eaten in each case, which is not the 
fact. It is well known that a batch of 


oysters at night has, in many cases, pro- | 
|“ ascertained that scarcely any had made 


duced the disease before morning. 


Dr. Jounson.—My conscience, Sir, is 


laying under a very heavy burden, in con- 
sequence of the statement made by Dr. 
Tytler last Monday, that I had been the 
author of four or five millions of deaths 
from the cholera—a 
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|“ that you will endeavour, by a reference 
|“ te the cases, and by strictly questioning 
'“ a number of the men who suffered from 
|“ the disease, as to their having used, or 
* not used, rice of any description, from 
|“ the time of reaching Madras Roads, to 
|“ that of their being taken ill, to ascertain 
|“ the facts of the case, and report thereon 
“for their information.” Now it is very 
| strange, indeed, if my few words on Dr. 
Tytler’s pamphlet so biassed the boards, 
as he has alleged, that the Madras Board 
should have set on foot such an inquiry. 
(Hear, hear.) To this circular the follow- 
ing reply is attached in the document I 
hold in my hand, written by Surgeon 
Cowen, of the 41st Regiment, and dated 
from Fort St. George, March 14, 1823 — 
“In reply to yours of the 13th instant, 
“ respecting the opinion of Dr. Tytler rela- 
“ tive to the epidemic cholera bejng cau 

“ by eating noxious rice, I beg leave tostate, 
“that on referring to those men who la- 
“ boured under the disease, and question- 
“ing them relative to their diet, I have 


|“ use of rice, the first division, which 
“landed on the 8th July, having been on 


|“ batta for ten days after their arrival, 
|“ and the second, which disembarked on 
« the 17th, being on the same diet, viz. 


many more, I | 


“ bread, beef, and potatoes, for three days. 


fear, than 1 have saved - and he says that | “ During the first fortnight I can positively 
his doctrine was not fully received or ex- |“ assert there was no rice used, and as far 
amined in India, in consequence of four or | “ as I have been able to ascertain, it was 





five lines in my journal, though, by-the- 
by, I do not think that I wrote those lines, 
for everything is not Dr. Johnson's which 
is printed in Dr. Johnson’s journal. I 
think, however, that I shall set the ques- 
tion at rest, as far as I am concerned, by 
the following official document from the 
Madras Medical Reports. In 1823 the 
Medical Board of Madras, in consequence 
of the statements of Dr. Tytler, insti- 
tuted an inquiry into the truth of the 
very doctrine which Dr. Tytler says I so 
unceremoniously quashed. 

Dr. TyrLeR.—I never said quashed. 

Dr. Jounson.—The Board sent circu- 
Jars to various medical officers in charge 
of troops amongst whom rice had been 
eaten, and the following is a copy of one 


“ six weeks or two months before it came 
“ into general use ; long before which the 
“epidemic entirely disappeared. That 
“noxious vegetable matter may produce 
“ disease I have no doubt. In this instance 
“it must be attributed to some more 
“ powerful cause, many of the second 
“ division having been attacked with the 
“ disease on the morning of their arrival, 
“and fell victims to its malignancy dur- 
“ ing the day.” Why people from Europe 
were often taken ill with cholera on the 
very morning they set foot on shore, and 
when, consequently, they could have eaten 
no rice, and the only deleterious thing 
they cou/d have got hold of was drink. 

Dr. TyrLer.—Lam rather deaf. Would 
Dr. Johnson have the goodness to repeat 
that word again. 1 think he said drink. 





of them, signed by the secretary of the 
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Dr. Jonnson.— Drink, 1 said. > |reek on which he would stand. Now had 
Dr. TyrLter.— Drink. Yes, drink. Very | Dr. Tytler looked into the works which 
j have been written on cholera, and the 
Dr. Jounson.—The following is from | medical journals of this and of other coun- 
another letter, written by Mr. Hamilton, tries, and been acquainted with the dis- 
surgeon of the 54th reg., dated Bangalore, cussions in our medical societies, instead 
March 21, 1833, in reply to the circular | ‘of deriving his information from news- 
of the Medical Board : —* There are now | | papers, for he said he knew about 
“ at head-quarters 85 men, who suffered | the cholera in Europe, excepting 
“ an attack of cholera while in Fort St. | the newspapers (hear, hear), which I need 
“ George, who have been separately and | not say are very bad sources of informa- 
“ distinctly questioned as to their diet, and tion on some subjects, and had read the 
“ whether they were in the habit of using | doctrines of the contagionists, he would 
“ rice, either with * or soup, ee | have known that the latter gentleman 
“or in any shape whatever. these long ago established a regular chain of 
“men there are only ten who state that | these “ rocks,” from the Jumna to the 
“ they ate rice at any time previously to | Clyde, though upon a very different prin- 
“marching from the fort on the 4th of ‘ciple,—that of quarantine against conta- 
“June, and a great majority of the | ;gion, and without any reference to da- 
“others declare, that up to the present | maged rice, or, indeed, any kind of food. 
“ time they have never used rice, from dis- Sometimes the “rock” was in the shape 
“ like to that article of food.”* Mr. of a fortress, which remained free from 
Hamilton says, at the close of his letter, | | cholera, while the neighbourhood was 
“I have no prejudice, no theory to bias ravaged. Sometimes it was a convent, 
me,” and that he conducted his inquiry | sometimes a jail, a military college, or a 
with the strictest impartiality. Now I|barrack. A rock of the latter kind was set 
think this fairly exonerates me from the \"P at Sunderland, where the soldiers re- 
charge of Dr. Tytler. Well, Sir, Dr.| mained free from cholera, in consequence, 
Tytler told us last Monday, that the rock |as was supposed, of strict quarantine, and 
on which he took his stand in support of without any reference to rice or other 
the rice doctrine, was the jail of Allahabad. | article of diet. The jail at Allahabad was 
He said, that the immensity of the prisoners|one of the rocks on which the conta- 
in that jail, in consequence of his vigilance | gionists built their doctrine, and now Dr. 
in keeping out damaged rice, was the! Tytler makes it one of his rocks. In short, 
we ought to keep to facts which happen 
under our own eye. 


* The sabjoined remarks are added * Mr. 





Hamilton to the above statement -— Rep. L The Prestpent.—That Dr. Tytler pro- 
these men there are very many of the | fesses to have done in India. 
best character, aud several non-commissioned Dr. Jounson.—Then, too, in not a 


officers, upon whose veracity 1 am disposed to). : : : 
place the firmest reliance ; and in order to afford | Single mineral watering place in England 


the Board the fullest elucidation on the subject, 1} has cholera originated or spread. Did 
herewith subjoin a scale of the messing of the they eat no rice at Cheltenham, Leaming- 


soldiers while at Madras :— ton, Malvern, Bath, Buxton, Matlock, 
Dinner. and Tunbridge Wells? But, not to occupy 

1 pound is ae * the time of the Society too long, I shall 

ag pound of bree only offer one more argument, or, rather, 

Breakfast. fact, against the ricean etiology of cholera. 

For vegetables for soup 20 cash. The disease raged at Newcastle for, I be- 

Buiter - 22 lieve, more than a month, during which 


T d - + 40 casi - . 
raat a mae’ time not a single case occurred at Gates- 


“ By this seale it is evident, that rice did not 
enter lato any part of their diet, and the Board are head, on the opposite bank of the Tyne, 


bf course snfficiently aware of the habits of Euro-| though a free communication existed be- 
pean soldiers, to know that their balances, after! tween the inhabitants of both places, by 


messing and parchase of necessaries, are usually . : 

pended on ay more deleterions articles than | Mans of a bridge. Now the people of 
vice. In addition to the foregoing evidence, I have Gateshead were of a grosser description 
qnestioved several of the pay-sergeants and others,|than their opposite neighbours, and more 
vn whose word every confidence may be placed, likely to have damaged rice if they used 


and their answers have been aniform, that, with J 
the exception of a few married people, who are in-| @ny. Suddenly after a month’s immunity 


dulged in living by themselves, they never saw | from cholera, a sharp north-east gale blew 
vice osed while in the Fort. Under any other cir-;jn a direction from Newcastle to Gates- 
cumstances than those in which I was placed, I head, and next day the cholera was uni- 


should have been able to add my personal observa- -~ “ 
tion on the subject, having A always in the versal in the latter place. The inhabitants 


Hay & of frequently inspecting the men’s messes,|of Gateshead went to bed in health, and 
re of duty whieh devolved on me | awoke next morning with the cholera in 


daring the contguance of the epidemic, rendered twenty different parts af the town. Now 
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that any man having the power of reason, and in the other, mortification occurred ; 
should believe that the month's immunity those parts in both instances, dropping 
was owing toabstinence from damaged rice, off. No such effect ever takes place in 
and that the sudden invasion of Gateshead cholera patients. On the contrary, it is 
was dependent on the sudden introduc- remarkable that no organic lesions are 
tion of rice into the diet of the inhabitants, ever found in them. Dr. Tytler said ona 
is = my comprehension. (Hear, hear.) former evening, that in every experiment 
HEADLAND.—I am anxious to call he had made with rice, he was astonished 
attention to certain important facts con- by some new effect. But is this in ac- 
nected with this discussion. Dr. Tytler cordance with our knowledge of any poi- 
has given a narrative of the cholera from | son whatever? Is it the case with bella- 
its first appearance in Jessore to its oc- donna, hyosciamus, prussic acid, or any 
currence in Great Britain, and in account- vegetable poison we know? Why, then, 
ing for its production he has laid on the should the Society ascribe such pheno- 
table of the Society specimens of vitiated mena to rice? Ergot of rye prodaces 
rice. But I beg to ask if any man believes specific effects, though it is known that it 
that the most humble and poverty-stricken | will affect the spinal marrow; but that is 
individual in this empire would purchase an exception, and I have no doubt that 
rice having the appearance of any one of poisonous rice will produce none but spe- 
the samples laid on the table? (Hear.) cific effects. These are strong arguments 
But | was amazingly startled indeed when against the doctrine of Dr, Tytler. Before 
we were told that this discoloured rice- I sit down, Sir, 1 beg to say, that I consi- 
was often bleached in England, ground, | der this to be a very important discussion, 
and made into bread; and I determined | and one which demands minute investiga- 
to make it my business to obtain the best | tion on the part of the Society. The 
evidence I could respecting those asser-| statements of Dr. Tytler (abundautly evi- 
tions. I accordingly went to persons who | dent as they are that rice will produce dis- 
were likely to be well informed on the! ease, though not cholera) have taken the 
subject, and I now state the following! round of the public journals, and every- 
facts on the faith of authorities for whose , body is talking about the effects of rice. 
respectability and veracity | pledge my- | The question ought, therefore, to be set at 
self. The wheat crops throughout Great rest, and a strong effort made to remove 
Britain were unusually bad aud deficient in | from the public mind the unnecessary 


the years 1816 and 1817, the seasons being 
very wet, and the price of the quartern 
loaf rose to 18}d. At present it is only 
91. The effect of this was, that rice was 
resorted to as a cheap substitute for flour, 
and in such quantities, that many bakers 
put as much as 101s. weight of rice flour 
into every sack. This practice continued 
for three years only, for in 1818 wheat 
fell in price, and trom that year until 
the present time, no rice whatever 
has entered into the composition of 
bread in London. Yet during the pe- 
riod of that mixture, no cholera existed in 
London, while latterly it has ‘prevailed 
here to a frightful extent. In corrobora- 
tion of the fact that no rice is now mixed 
with flour, it may be stated, that the very 
best flour can be obtained at 14d. a pound, 
while the very worst rice cannot be 
bought at less than 14d. a pound. In fact, 
thegentleman, and his partner from whom 
I derived my information, tell me that no 
rice is mixed now with flour, because the 
value of rive is too high. 1 have not the 
slightest doubt that poisonous rice is capa- 
ble of causing disease, but I assert that 
the disease which it will produce, is very 
different from cholera. Its effects on the 
' goats mentioned by Dr. Tytler, prove this. 
The genital organs of ove of them, for 


‘alarm which is now felt. 

Dr. Tyritxr.—I am indebted to that 
gentleman for the statements he has 
made, for they establish mine. (Laughter.) 
He has said, on the authority of a flour- 
dealer, that in 1816 and 1817, rice flour 
entered largely into the wheat flour of this 
country. This statement was made to 
him by a gentleman who was deeply in- 
terested in any avowals he might make 
or keep back. ( Hear, hear.) Now, mind; 
men don’t attack present Kings, but past 
Kings? Mr. Headland’s informant will 
not, of course, allow that rice is mixed 
with flour in 1833. No; but the facts of 
1817 may now be disclosed. But I have 
the pleasure here of having Dr. Johnson 
on my side, for in the last Number of that 
celebrated work, the Medico Chirurgical 
Reriew, Dr. Johnson says, in his review of 
Dr. Ayre’s work on cholera,— 

Dr. Jounson.—Every review that ap- 
pears in that work is not Dr. Johnson’s 
review. Iam not responsible for all that 
appears there. It may be Dr. Ayre’s state- 
ment, and not mine. 

Dr. TytLER.—The paragraph I allude 
to is the writing of the Editor, and it 
states that Dr. Ayre says the cholera was 
epidemic in 1817, the very year that Mr. 
Headland says, that rice-flour was largely 





instance, exhibited phagedenic ulcerations, 





mixed with wheat flour, and Dr. Ayre de» 
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scribed that disease in 1818. Mr. Headland 


has referred to my experiments in which 


gangrene was produced in the goats. But 
that is not the chief of my experi- 
ments; it is only one of them, and I al- 
luded to it because it connects the effects 
of rice with the effects of ergot, and 
proves that the diseased rice is either 
affected with real ergot, or is a modifica- 
tion of that distemperature. I did say 
that new symptoms were developed in 
each experiment, and Mr. Headland says 
that ergot will produce an effect on the 
spinal marrow. With respect to the 
variety of symptoms, they occur accord- 
ing to the organ affected by the rice in the 
course of its circulation through the sys- 
tem. I thank him for the information 
respecting the effect of ergot on the spinal 
marrow. I did not know that such was 
the case ; but the fact is important to me, 
for I once gave common coarse rice to a 
geat, and it produced a tumour on the 
spine. The details of that experiment | 
have now before me, though they have not 
been read to the Society. The variety of 
effects produced by rice is not wonderful. 
Will not arsenic produce different effects 
according to the extent of the dose? and 
mercury the same? 1 will now refer to 


what Dr. Johnson has said about the in-} 


quiry instituted by the Madras Medical 
Board in 1823. By alluding to official docu- 
ments, Dr. Johnson ina manner ties upmy 
hands, because I know not that I can, with 
propriety, so allude to them as to confute 
the inferences drawn from the letters of 
Mr. Cowen and Mr. Hamilton. I have 
already undergone, on account of this very 
question, sixteen years of such persecu- 
tion as I hope no member of this Society 
will ever experience, and therefore I shall 
now only say, that it would have’been a far 


more satisfactory course had the Board | 


sent their circulars to me for information, 
instead of applying to young and inex- 
perienced surgeons, who had just arrived 
with troops in India. (Hear, hear.) 
Dr. Johnson says that I ought to have 
gone to medical works, and not to news- 
papers for my information. Dr. Johnson 


means, perhaps, that I should have read |“ till the grains are swollen. 
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| not to discuss. (Hear, hear.) In short, this 
paper of the Madras Medical Board does 
not militate in the slightest degree against 
my facts, because it docs not at all allude 
to the quality of the bread which the 
troops ate, nor of the liquor which they 
drank. Now it gives me pleasure to refer 
here to the work of my able antagonist, 
Dr. James Johnson. He let fall the word 
drink in the course of his remarks just 
now. Very good. In his work on tropical 
climates, he describes a liquor named 
“samsoo,” to which I referred on a former 
evening. 

Dr. Jounson.—The quotation is from 
Bontius, who says that the liquor is made 
with holothuria, and 1 say that it is holo- 
thuria, and not rice, which gives it its 
deleterious property. 

Dr. Tyrien.—And I say it is the rice, 
and not the holothuria. 

Dr.Jounson.—Dr. Tytler misquoted me 
on the first evening of debate respecting 
the samsvo. He has put into my mouth 
the words of Bontius. 

Dr. Tyrier.—Then I will give him his 
own words. But, first, here is the quo- 
tation from Bontius. At page 16, Bontius 
says,—“ The principal cause of this dy- 
“ sentery is the drinking an inflammatory 
“liquor, arac, which the Chinese make 
“from rice and the holothuria, or what, 
“in Holland, we used to call quabben, or 
|“ quallen.” And here are the words of 
Dr. Johnson, which he says were mis- 
quoted, he having forgotten what he had 
formerly written. 1 take them from the 
second edition of his work on Tropical 
Climates. “ The liquor retailed to sea- 
“ men in China, is certainly of a very de- 
“ structive nature. Its effects have at- 
|“ tracted so much attention, that when 
** his Majesty's ships are leaving the coasts 
“ of India for China, there is generally an 
/* order received from the Admiral, en- 
| “ joining the officers to guard as much as 
)« possible against samsoo among thecrews, 
|“ which, says the order, is found to be 
|“ poison to the human frame. The ordi- 
nary mode of preparing samsoo is as 
|“ follows: —The rice is kept in hot water 
It is then 


his book. ‘What! was I, in the midst of |“ mixed up with water, in which has been 


jangles, wildernesses, and hills, where 1 
could scarcely get carriage even for medi- 
cines, much less for books, to run about 


|“ dissolved a preparation called pekah, 
consisting of rice flour, liquorice root, 
These are not 


“ 
| 


|“ anniseed, and garlick.” 


with his journal tied to my heels? Where|the words of Bontius, but of Dr. John- 
was I to get books or reports ? Why, Gen- | son. Bontius never mentions samsoo. He 
tlemen, I had nothing but newspapers to speaks of arac. This is, then, the kind of 
read, and glad was | to get even them. | liquor, samsoo or arac, which is made use 


Instead of studying theories, and reading 
arguments, 1 was looking for facts in the 
very field of observation, where alone facts 


of by troops on their arrival in India, and 
destroys numbers of them. Thus, Gen- 
tlemen, want of information is made a 








were to be obtained: I was placed in| standard for my knowledge. 
situations where | was called upon to act,| Dr, Jounson.—I saw in Tax Lancet 








first, that rice may be caten without pro- 
ducing cholera, and, secondly, that we 
may have cholera without rice having 
been eaten at all. If I succeed in this, I 
think I shall have done a great deal to- 
wards dislodging Dr. Tytler from his po- 
sition. I have had some experience in 
the diseas» having superintended the 
Knot-hill Cholera Hospital at Manchester, 
during the prevalence of the disease. To 
set this question at rest, I wrote the other 
day to gentlemen of Manchester and Bil- 
ston, where the cholera was so violent, to 
learn how far rice was used in those 
places, and I have also made inquiries on 
the subject at a great number of work- 
houses in London. With regard to these 
latter, I find, in every instance but one, 
that rice is an article of food, though it is 
of so excellent a quality, that threepence 
a pound is paid for it in all of them. Yet 
in each establishment they have had cho- 
lera with this pure rice. The exception 
was that of Clerkenwell, where, though 
no rice was used at all until ten days 
after the cholera appeared, 69 persons 
died out of 438. In the Manchester and 
Salford prison, I learn from the surgeon, 
that rice has never, within his knowledge, 
been given to the prisoners at all. Yet 
there have been 100 cases of cholera 
there, and it is a very curious fact that 
the disease began amongst the males, and 
did not, till some time after, appear 
amongst the females, though they were 
all fed from the same store. At Bilston, 
where the population is 14,000, there 
were 742 deaths from cholera; yet the 
Rev. Dr. Lee writes to me from that 
place, that he does not believe there is 
any other town in England, where, in 
P ion to its population, so little rice is 
consumed. From Manchester, Mr. Ollier, 
the surgeon, writes to me that he is con- 
vinced that rice is very seldom eaten by 
the inhabitants. He adds, that all the 
inferior Bengal rice which is sold there, is 
chiefly bought for the use of poultry, and 
is only kept by one house, that of Messrs. 
. It is quite clear from these facts, 
that rice has nothing to do with cholera 
in England, and if we were to travel to 
India, I dare say we should find that other 
causes produced the disease there also. 
Were it not so late, I should show, too, 
that the rice is not eaten in the form of 
bread, but at present I must postpone that 
su 
A GenTLemaN here ended the debate, 
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thd hiss thet — — 
him she fattened her 
chickens on inferior rice at a ya 
pound, instead of corn, and ¢ she 
greatly preferred it for its good effects. 

The meeting was then adjourned to the 
2ist, when the subject will be resumed. 
The room this — overflowed with 
members and visiters. 





THE LANCET. 


London, Saturday, October 19, 1833. 
— 


Tue week just ended has proved an 
important one for our profession. The 
events have been characteristic of the ex- 
citement which pervades every medical 
circle, and the existing indications are 
both bright and cloudy. The meeting of 
physicians and surgeons, on Saturday 
night last, was most respectably and nu- 
merously attended; but we feel called 
upon to declare our decided opinion, that 
the Committee, by whom the preliminary 
business was arranged, forgot the chief 
part of their duty. Having approved of 
the conduct of the ex-medical officers of 
the Dispensary, was nothing else de- 
manded? Were there not candidates for 
the vacant offices? Are the gentlemen 
present prepared to meet those men in 
consultation, to associate with them, to 
treat them as individuals who have not 
sullied the character of the medical pro- 
fession of England? 

Criticism, however, is not our object on 
this occasion. We have neither space nor 
inclination for comment, Besides, the 
election at the Dispensary will not termi- 
nate until after this sheet is printed, and 
in that election it is possible that the seal 
of authority will be affixed to a diabolical 
specimen of professional delinquency. 

Just previous to the meeting of Satur- 
day last, WILLIAM HOLT YATES offer- 
ed himself as a candidate for the office of 





the hour for its conclusion having ar | physician to the Aldersgate-Street Dis- 
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CANDIDATES FOR NOTORIETY.—BROKEN PROMISES. 


péensary. But with this addition to the 
riamnes of CASWALL and WYATT, there 
are, even now, only three individuals be- 
longing to the ranks of the profession 
Who have declared that they are ready 
and willing to act under a law which 
openly sanctions the medical destruction 
of the poor. Not one individual, be it re- 
membered, who was known in the pro- 
fession, or who was respected for his at- 
tainments, has consented to become the 
tool of the Dispensary Committee. WIL- 
LIAM HOLT YATES, CASWALL, and 
BURKIT WYATT, are the only three 
candidates for notoriety. The addresses, 
from the medical practitioners of Not- 
tingham and Cork, are spirited and ap- 
propriate, and furnish the best evidence of 
what would be the conduct of those prac- 
titioners, if they were required to act pro- 
fessionally with such men as the three 
notorious candidates. 

When the Governors of the Dispensary 
assembled on Monday last, the Lorp 
Mayor in the Chair, for the purpose of 
inquiring into the causes which led to the 
resignation of the medical officers and the 
Duke of Sussex, an amendment to the 
original motion was brought forward, in 
which it was declared to be inexpedient to 
enter upon any such inquiry. This amend- 
ment was carried by an overwhelming 
majerity, and the most insulting lan- 
guage was used towards the profession by 
Mr. Hewitt, an attorney, who endea- 
voured to ornament his discourse by 
throwing in a thimbleful of school-desk 
Latin, and by Mr. Carpenter, one of the 
Editors of the True Sun Evening news- 
paper. On this occasion, WYATT, CAS- 
WALL, and YATES, had the felicity to 
hear the profession denounced in the 
grossest terms of vituperation. At the 
conclusion of the proceedings, by way of 
climax, a vote of thanks was given to the 
Committee, but not until Drs. Binxseck 
and CiutTEeRsuck, and Mr. Satmon, had 
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been openly insulted by the majority of 
the speakers. 

Thus, then, we have only to be furnished 
with the result of the election now to be 
held, to enable us to be in full possession 
of the details of the whole question. 
While, therefore, we take this opportunity 
of entreating our readers to examine, with 
minds perfectly anprejudiced, every por- 
tion of the subject, we earnestly entreat 
of them to consider what ought to be the 
conduct of the members of the College of 
Surgeons, with respect to allowing CAS- 
WALL and WYATT to belong to their 
body. If we do not adopt some measure 
far more decisive than the one which was 
last week proposed at the Freemasons 
Tavern, the honour of thousands will be 
tarnished, if not sacrificed, by the cupidity 
of two or three individuals who have offered 
to become the tools of the declared enemies 
of the profession. 





A PROMISE was given by Mr. Earte, 
in November last, in the presence of a 
numerous class of pupils, that no post- 
mortem examination of interest should 
take place at St. Bartholomew’s Hospital, 
without a notice of such examination being 
given to the “surgical” pupils. He also 
stated that he had consulted with his col- 
leagues in office on the subject, and that 
they fully concurred with him as to the 
propriety of the arrangement; yet four- 
teen days of the present session have 
elapsed, and not a single notice has 
been posted for the information of the 
pupils, although several examinations of 
interest have taken place. 

Mr. Ear.e at the same time said, as we 
have before intimated, that some rails 
should be erected, for the purpose of 
keeping the area of the theatre clear 
during operations. But neither has any 
part of this promise been kept, and in- 
stead of the area being kept free from in- 
truders, it is still crowded by them. Og 
Saturday last, for instance, not less than 
thirty-four persons stationed themselves 
in that part of the theatre, and kept pog- 
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session of it during the time of operation. 


“ How deeply annoyed were the suffering | 


patient, and the students who endeavour- 
ed to look on from above, may easily be 
judged,” says a pupil who has written to us 
on the occasion. “ To seek redress from 


the surgeons for this grievance,” he adds, | 


“is useless. Our only hope is derived 
from the exposure to which an unshackled 
medical press will subject their conduct.” 








REPLY TO THE LETTER OF MR. SCOTT. 





To the Editor of Tur Lancer. 


Sirx,—I have but a very brief reply to 
make to Mr. Scott's letter. My informa- 
tion was reccived from such unquestion- 
able authority that there can be no doubt 
of its correctness. It is very easy for the 
committee, whose “sayings and doings” 
are conducted with so much inquisitorial 
secrecy, to deny the statement; but they 
well know that if I were disposed to give 
up the names of those gentlemen, who, | 
confiding in my’ honour, made the com- | 
munication to me, that I could give a com- 
plete contradiction to the note signed by | 
their secretary. 

I am, Sir, 
Yours, obediently, 
LONDINENSIS. 
London Hospital, Oct. 9, 1833. 
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WRACTURE OF RIBS—EMPHYSEMA—AB- 
SORPTION OF AIR—SECRETION OF AIR. 
Henry Waters, a stout ruddy carman, 

thirty-two years old, having drunk too 


been well opened, and the pulse was 90° 
A strict antiphlogistic system has been 
| adopted. 

| Aug. 17. The man was seen to-day by 
his surgeon, Mr. Wurrn, who gave a short 
| history of his case :—* There was a slight 
wound of the lung,” observed Mr. Wurre, 
|“ produced by a spicula of one of the bro- 
ken ribs. This was, of course, attended 
with some emphysema, which has been 
|removed. Now, Mr. ****,” said he, turn- 
ing to a gentleman who is a constant at- 
tendant on the visiting days, “ what has 
become of the air which was in this in- 
stance effused in the cellular tissue?” 
| Mr. **** replied, “I suppose it is ab- 
| sorbed, for why should not the lymphatics 
and veins absorb air, as well as the arte- 
ries should secrete it, which is an un- 
doubted fact? You may recollect a case 
in which I called you in, of a young lady 
affected with puerperal inflammation of 
the womb, where, some hours before 
death, there was eructation of immense 
quantities of flatus, much greater than 
could, by any possibility, be produced by 
the decomposition of the ingesta. We 
must suppose, in this instance, the ab- 
| sorbent vessels to have some condensing 
| power on the air, by which it is rendered 
innocuous in the circulation ; ; for, during 
| life, we cannot but consider the texture of 
| the tissues to be wind-tight as well as 
| water-tight, and therefore the air cannot 
jhave escaped through the skin.” Mr. 
| Wore, “ There is no doubt that collec- 
| tions of air have disappeared from various 
| parts of the system, but we have no evi- 
| dence to show the mode in which this has 
been effected. It is probable in this case, 
ithat the air has been absorbed, for the 
| reasons assigned by you, but as yet that is 
la problem, and we can only say with cer- 
tainty that there it was, and it has now 
disappeared. I have long been convinced 





much heavy wet, fell off the shaft of a that even in a healthy state, globules of 

wagon, which had a load of more than aj air may exist in the “cellular tissue, un- 

ton weight, when two of the wheels went accompanied and unbetrayed by a single 

ever his body, breaking the seventh and symptom.” A singular instance of im- 

eighth, and one or two more, of his left ribs. mense secretion of air in the stomach was 

He was taken to “a surgeon of the first related by a gentleman present. When 

instance,”* and blooded to ¢wenty ounces. we have authenticated the history of the 

Thirty leeches were afterwards applicd. | case, by ascertaining the names, it may 
He was brought into the hospital on the | prove worthy of record. 

25th of July, 1833, at five o’clock p.m., when, 20. Waters is convalescent, and has 

the thoracic compagines were properly | nearly recovered his original colour. The 

bandaged, and he was put to bed. He had, | broken ribs are united, and he breathes 

even after this proceeding, which afford-| with perfect freedom. 

ed him relief, considerable anxiety of 

countenance. The breathing was mere} < . — — — 

laborious than natural, and a réle erepi⸗ CORRESPONDENTS. 

tant was very manifest when the ear was | 


applied to the left side. The bowels had! Aa Observer at Freemasons Tavern.—Mr. 
— — — | Wakley had no opporinnity of supporting sach a 
°A general | practitioner. —Bats. 





| resolution, a3 he was not presen! at the meeting. 
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